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IN AUGUST, 1941, this 32-page booklet was 
published by Canco to aid the Government's 
national nutrition program. To date, this 
publication has run into two printings and 
reached over half a million home economists, 
teachers, and their pupils. “Help Make 
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America Strong” contains non-technical — 
interpretations of the Government-approved diet in’ terms of canned 
foods. We feel that this booklet has resulted in a better appreciation of 


the nutritive qualities of the canned foods you pack, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


* * 
230..PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, . 
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With this machine one 
man is all that is neces- 
sary to build a large 
stack or fill a silo. 


Tt Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distributor is a 
mechanical device for the stacking of pea vines 
corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three 
times an hour and the operator can easily change the 
incline of the spout to any desired position. In this 
way, the ensilage is discharged just where it is needed 
and one man can make a better stack or fill a silo 
better then can be done by several men without the 
aid of the Distributor. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 & 
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HELP PROVIDE THESE TWO 


GREAT ESSENTIALS FOR VICTORY 


First, the government's war requirements must be supplied; 
second, the needs of the canning industry to produce a big 
share of the food needed for fighting men and those at home 
must be met. We may not be able to make deliveries this year 
on some machinery ordered now; but many canners are antici- 
pating 1943 needs by checking machinery requirements now 
and ordering for delivery early next year. Will you do this, 
too, to help Victory Production? 


TOMATO and TOMATO PRODUCT CANNERS 


HAND PACK FILLER 


This exceptionally versa- 
tile machine is one of the 
most useful ever devised. 
Adjustable for various 
size cans, and feeds them 
continuously, automatical- 
ly, accurately. Provides 
large capacity in small 
floor space. Automatic 
attachments if desired. 


SUPER JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Speeds up and improves 
juicing, by utilizing non- 
aerating revolving screw 
principle. Capacity, 400 
to 500 bushels per hour; 
output 30 to 40 gal. juice 
per minute. Density of 
juice under control at all 
times. Equally efficient 
on whole, cold, or scald- 
ed tomatoes, or the pre- 
heated, broken down and 
crushed. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE 


Catalog, Modern Canning Machinery 


(Sprague -Sells Division) 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


“HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


% FOOD MACHINERY CORP., Hoopeston, Ill. C-751-T 
send: Full Details Re: * 
* (J Your General Catalog * 
Firm 
* Address. * 
* Attention of: * 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity vcl.e, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 
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I. PUT ON THE HEAT and know you're right. 


Gauges and thermometers which are checked fre- 


2. INTUITION IS GOOD, but not good enough when 
quently don't lie. 


cooking for Mr. and Mrs. America. Accurate timing in 
the retort saves plenty of headaches later. 


3. MAKE IT A RULE to follow the 


rules—eliminate guesswork, and you'll 
eliminate needless waste. 


Cues 08 Carerur Canners 


5 Warehouse finished product 


ITHOUT the help of vast armies 


of trained men and women which 

are available to other industries, can- 
ners have a double problem this year. 
Not only must larger quantities of 
canned food be produced, but it must 
be produced with a minimum of waste. 
This is a tough assignment, but by 
diligent supervision and careful opera- 
tions, every pound of food and every 

can can be made to count! 


CAN COMPA 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


1 Exhaust retorts properly—insuf- 
ficient exhausting Moy cau 
corrosion and spoilage. 

2 Watch your cooling ng 
—under-cooling reduces = 
ity, over-cooling causes exte 
nal corrosion. 

3 Check your filler constantly — 
over- or ynder-filling encour 
ages spoilage. 


. d 
closing machines an 
equipment well greased 


and oiled. 


properly, inspect stacks fre- 
quently. 


6 See that retort congeners 
gauges register accurately, 
watch your timing. 


7 Store your equipment — 
parts carefully, coat with a fi 
of oil or grease. 


8 Know your cooling water— 


proper chemical treatment 
curb excessive can corrosion. 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y.C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


Men must be governed by God or they field, Mass. The Type H attachment can be in- 
will be ruled by Tyrants.—WILLIAM PENN. stalled on coners already in operation in mills and 
is standard on new machines. The guide employed 

. does not rock or tilt, but moves in a straight line 


. ressure role of the package. A pivoted pressure 
pany, operators and factors, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., or . 
wrote an editorial in his market letter of August  T°ll is used so that packages of low density can be 


Tons —Shubel F. Kelly, of Canners Sales Com- so that yarn can be delivered at the junction of the 
24th, well worth reproducing. It rates the line. Here produced.” 


it is: 

“Too much has already been said and written SWEET vs. FIELD CORN—Illustrating some of the 
regarding confusion, disappointment, lack of of- difficulties the editorial student of crop conditions 
ferings, diminishing inventories, and price ceil- meets, we submit the following, and wish that sweet 
ings. Too little and too infrequent are the expres- corn growers and canners would tell us the “Why?” 
sions of gratitude for the blessings we enjoy and And we refer to the seeming contradiction in high 
for the bounty right at hand. We cannot pick, source authority—a season excellent for field corn but 
choose, and dictate as in the past, but we can share poor for sweet! Why? Read: 


equitably with each other from the abundance 
available through the many channels of distribu- 
tion. 


“There is no lack from the basic entireness of 
production. There is enough for all. Fear of want 
has no place in the economy of living for there is 
no need of fear. Supply is ample. We may find 
it necessary to change the pattern of our garment, 
and have more whole and simple cloth with less 
frills and lace—but the comfort and warmth of 
knowing that we shall not suffer through need, is 
at once a supply upon which we can draw indefi- 
nitely. 


“We shall feed and protect our armed forces 
v thout stint. They should and shall have our 
vory best. They are ready to serve and are fight- 
ie to protect your liberty and freedom and mine. 
“* us not forget that, and be happy to use what is 


. 


. .L PINEAPPLES NOT FRUIT—The bombs 
w 1 bums used to blow up their enemies in rival 
were called “pineapples.” When you were young 
yc ade “Pineapples” by hanging clusters of cherries 
at °d a small branch so that you might carry them 
th. asier; but here is an example more to the point, 
a cently reported: 


PINEAPPLE” ATTACHMENT—Higher operating 
eds at low maintenance costs are provided by 
© new Type H pineapple attachment permitting 
». 75 yarn coners to wind pineapple cones, an- 
- unced by the Foster Machine Company of West- 
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“There is every prospect of an excellent corn 
crop throughout the State this year, according to 
Dr. F. P. Bussel of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


“Plenty of moisture and heat has produced corn 
a foot higher than is usual on most farms. This 
will boost the crop of seed corn made up of the 
varieties best suited for ensilage and grain pro- 
duction, says Dr. Bussel. 


“He stated that about 1,300 acres of hybrid field 
corn are being grown in the State for seed this 
year, and it is likely that 45,000 bushels of seed 
will be produced or enough to plant 200,000 acres 
of corn next season. 


“In line with the shift to hybrid corn for grain 
and ensilage, says Dr. Bussel, is the fact that 
nearly all of the 54,000 acres of sweet corn grown 
for canning purposes in New York State is also 
hybrid corn. Larger yields per acre, uniformity in 
size of ear and better quality of product are given 
as the reason for this. 


“Market reports indicate that sweet corn pros- 
pects in New York State are for a crop 8 per cent 
above the 5-year average, but 12 per cent less than 
the 1941 crop. The acreage planted to sweet corn 
in the State this year (27,300) was 11 per cent 
larger than the harvested acreage last year and 
31 per cent more than the 5-year average. The 
August 1 prospects indicate a yield of 2 tons, or a 
half ton less per acre than last year.” 

—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAXES—“Sam” Gorsline, Sec- 
retary of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, has sent all of his members a copy of the 
pamphlet: “The Pay-As-You-Go-Income Tax Plan” 
originated by Beardsley Ruml, Treasurer, R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City, examined and approved by a 
notable galaxy of leading business men and experts, 
and which was presented to the Finance Committee of 
the U. S. Senate, July 27, 1942, and which we under- 
stand the Treasury Department received with favor. 
“Sam” says it is so simple that a fellow wonders why 
it wasn’t thought of long ago. 


No doubt the members of his Association have read 
it carefully, and agree with Sam; but as disturbing as 
all tax questions are to all business men and individ- 
uals, canners may find this an inopportune time to 
present it. However, it may serve as a diversion from 
their all-absorbing job of getting out the pack. They 
can study it while busy. 


As we understand it, in brief the plan is this: The 
income tax you paid on March 15th, 1942, or are pay- 
ing in installments now, is for 1941 earnings, and 
when you get to March 15th, 1943, you will begin pay- 
ing for this year’s (1942) earnings, leaving all of us 
one year behind on tax payments. The suggestion is to 
skip a year and bring the payments into the year when 
the money is earned, so that at its end you will have 
paid up your tax bill. To start that, take the amount 
of tax you owed for 1941, pay in installments, or as 
you please, on that basis at the 1942 rate, and at the 
end of the year make up any difference in the actual 
taxes owed, or if overpaid, the Government will refund. 
You will have to make your tax return as usual by 
March 15th, but you will then owe only the difference 
between the 1941 and the 1942 earnings. And so on 
through the years. The Government would get the 
full taxes ultimately as it does now. The plan is ex- 
plained in detail in the pamphlet, and it looks fool- 
proof. 


The present object is to have you urge your Senators 
to have this plan worked into law, so as to simpiify 
this vexing income tax matter; and if you favor sim- 
plification, let your representatives know. 

As you note this merely applies to the method or 
time of collecting the tax, saying nothing of the manner 
of assessing the tax. It thus leaves unchanged all the 
horrible inequalities shown in gathering the taxes, 
Income taxes are now paid by only a small percentage 
of the whole population, leaving the vast majority 
untouched, and putting a criminal load upon the suc- 
cessful—the very ones who furnish the employment 
and make possible the livings for the masses. To assess 
them as much as 90 per cent is simply barbarous, high- 
way robbery by Government edict, and as undemo- 
cratic as anything imaginable. This is due, of course, 
to the horrible political jumble called taxes. Every- 
body knows this but if anything is attempted to better 
it there is a hullabaloo that the poor man is being 
robbed, or will be. As a matter of fact, in proportion 
to their incomes, the poor man is more severely pun- 
ished than any one else, for he pays taxes to support 
these political tax eaters—in cigarettes to three times 
their normal value, for instance, and on everything 
else he buys. But it is not only a crime but it is head- 
iously inefficient to discourage initiative and success 
by over-taxing the men who make money. Suppose 
they grow tired of this utterly undemocratic action, 
take their profits out of the business, close up and say 
the game is not worth the candle? Employment. would 
end, and taxes would vanish. The Communist will say, 
then we will take over, we will make one great com- 
munal enterprise of all business, labor, etc.—and we 
will get what we see where this was attempted: pov- 
erty, starvation, endless revolutions. The tax question 
can be settled, and rightly, but not so long as the poli- 
ticians have the drafting of the plan. That will be 
one of the great jobs after the war is over, may be. 

(NOTE: As we go to press the Senate Committee has 
turned down the plan!) 


ARMY GETS CANNED FOOD 
MANUAL 


In accordance with instructions issued 
by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, initial shipments of The Canned 
Food Manual for the Army, published by 
the American Can Company, have been 
made to the Quartermaster of each Corps 
Area and every Army School for bakers 
and cooks throughout the country. The 
book now becomes an accepted part of 
Army training for mess sergeants and 
cooks. In time it is expected that three 
copies will be at the disposal of every 
mess—one each to cook, mess sergeant 
and commissary officer. With a projected 
army of eight to nine million men, this 
will mean a high water mark in an indus- 
try’s cooperation with the Government 
in such a manner. 

The Manual took many months of in- 
tensive research and preparation to com- 
plete. Six months before Pearl Harbor, 
the American Can Company saw the 
necessity of providing a text book for the 
thousands of men destined to prepare, 
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handle and store vast quantities of 
canned foods for a huge new army. The 
Company’s long association with the 
Quartermaster School in Chicago, assist- 
ing in the research and development of 
Army rations and_ containers, led 
naturally to the inception of such a book. 
When the project was first broached to 
the Quartermaster General, he gave 
ready acceptance. The result is a book 
unique, not only as an example of Gov- 
ernment and Industry cooperation, but 
as a compendium of material heretofore 
never presented in one volume. 

Its value to the armed forces is readily 
apparent. The Manual consists of 104 
pages, printed on coated paper, bound in 
“full cloth” khaki-colored covers. It is 
profusely illustrated and provides a con- 
cise encyclopedia of ail the information 
that an Army cook or quartermaster is 
required to know about canned foods. 
The book tells how foods to be canned 
are grown and prepared, the canning pro- 
cesses, common usages of the foods and 
how best to handle and store them. A 
vital part of the book is its emphasis on 


the scientific side of nutrition, detailed 
accurate information being supplied as to 
the nutritive and dietetic values of 
canned foods. An important feature is 
a series of serving charts. These charts 
were especially compiled in active co- 
operation with Mess Sergeants in Army 
Cooking Schools, and give at a glance the 
number of servings per can, cost per can, 
and the number of cans required for 
servings of one hundred men in relation 
to the size of portions desired. I* is 
believed that these charts are the {first 
complete charts of this nature to have 
been thus prepared and presented. 

The front piece carries this acknowl- 
edgement to those who cooperated in ‘he 
book’s preparation: 

“Appreciation is expressed for the as- 
sistance given by many officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the U. S. Ay ny 
in the compilation of this Manual. \p- 
preciation is specifically expressed for 
the helpful criticisms and suggestions of 
Paul E. Howe, Colonel, Sanitary Co1)s, 
U. S. A., and Paul P. Logan, Coloiel, 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. A.” 
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§ .RDINE PRICES ROLLED BACK 


Dollar and cents ceiling established for entire Pilchard 


Canning Industry similar to price control of Maine pack. 
Order No. 209 effective August 31, 1942. 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
August 26 rolled back maximum prices 
of California sardine canners who had 
abnormally high March 1942 ceilings, in 
order to relieve a squeeze on wholesale 
distributors of their products. 

This action, timed to meet the opening 
of the 1942 pilchard (of California sar- 
dine) catch, which just has started in the 
San Francisco-Monterey area, estab- 
lishes specific “dollars and cents” price 
ceilings for the entire pilchard canning 
industry. This supplants previous price 
control on California sardines, which, 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, was based on each individual can- 
ner’s highest March 1942 prices. 

Similar methods of industry price con- 
trol were set by OPA on July 23 for the 
considerably smaller Maine sardine can- 
ning pack, resulting in that case in an 
average reduction of 11 per cent in can- 
ners’ selling prices to distributors. 

California’s sardine catch is the sec- 
ond largest in volume of any fishery 
product, being exceeded only by salmon. 
In 1941 a total of 5,180,976 cases of Cali- 
fornia sardines (all styles and types) 
were packed in spite of the fact that 
more than 75 per cent of the gross catch 
is used for fish oil and fish meal render- 
ing rather than for canning. 

However, volume of the California sar- 
dine catch may be curtailed somewhat 
this year, because of transfer of a sub- 
stantial number of vessels in the fishing 
fleet to government use. 


In any event, civilian supplies of Cali- 
fornia sardines will be smaller because 
the Yar Production Board has allocated 
the entire 1942 pack—whatever its size 
—to sovernment purchase. Because the 
government may not take up its option 
in !.:1, however, it is expected that about 
ha’ of the pack may be turned back for 
civ’ .n use. 


- pilehard season, which is confined 
lay iy to California canneries and a few 
fre Oregon, opens in August and oper- 
at: st peak in the Southern California 


re) in October. By March, little of 
th nners’ output remains for distribu- 
tir Thus, the General Maximum Price 
R: ition, establishing ceilings at the 
M 1942 levels, caught the sardine 


ip vy in an unrepresentative pricing 
As only odds and ends remained 
f le, the range of prices was quite 


example, on No. 1 talls, natural, 

rd grade —an important item — 

cs ‘s of individual canners varied 
32.95 to $4.80 per case. For this 

» OPA set the ceiling at $3.60 per 
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Continuation of individual ceilings 
with such wide price discrepancies might 
have created a grave situation in that 
fishermen probably would sell mainly to 
canneries with the highest ceilings, who 
could pay higher raw fish prices. This 
might have forced some canneries to 
shut down or materially curtail opera- 
tions. 

The new ceiling prices on the process- 
ed fish also recognize that fishermen now 
have additional hazards due to the war. 
Hence, cost estimates have been con- 
structed on the assumption of a consid- 
erably higher per ton price for raw fish, 
as a basis for estimating profit margins, 
compared with the 1940 average season 
price of $10.50 per ton and the 1941 aver- 
age of $17.00. 

It is expected that establishment of 
uniform ceilings, accompanying the roll 
back of prices for canners whose ceilings 
are above the new maximum prices, will 
repressure on distributors. Savings to 
distributors, based on the volume of out- 
put in 1941, it is estimated, would ap- 
proximate $100,000. 

While the general level of canner 
prices on California sardines will be 
lower, canners will receive somewhat 
better prices on one class of cases which 
will be taken almost entirely by govern- 
ment purchasing agencies. These are 
the smaller eight-ounce and five-ounce 
container sizes, and represent a rela- 
tively minor portion of the total pack. 
Advances were allowed by OPA on these 
grades because, during March, their ceil- 
ing prices were relatively low. This oc- 
curred because of comparatively slight 
demand from the consuming public for 
these types. Since only a very small 
amount of these grades will be available 
for civilian use, the new ceiling levels 
allowed them can have no appreciable 
influence on the cost of living. 

The new Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 209 (Sales by Canners of California 
Sardines) effective August 31, 1942, rec- 
ognizes in principle the same position on 
prices to be paid by government agencies 
as was done in the case of Maine sar- 
dines. No itemized list of prices apply- 
ing only for government sales is included 
in the new regulation, but discontinuance 
of established discounts and allowances 
—and the government usually secures 
these—is prohibited as an evasion. 


Some 95 per cent of the California 
sardine pack is covered by the named 
specific prices. The other five per cent 
consists of a great variety of items of a 
specialty character for which it would 
be a practical impossibility to compile an 
exhaustive list on all container sizes and 


types on styles of pack only occasionally 
used. 

Adjustments have been made to pre- 
serve existing practices as to differentials 
and pricing patterns between various 
styles of the pack. This includes pricing 
California sardines packed in tomato 
sauce and those in mustard sauce at the 
same figure. Natural pack sardines, 
however, will have ceilings at somewhat 
lower levels, fluctuating according to 
container size from 10 cents per case on 
No. 1 ovals to 35 cents per case on No. 1 
talls. 

Following tabulation lists the new 
maximum canners’ prices for California 
sardines per case f. o. b. locality of can- 
nery, gross before deduction of any dis- 
counts: 


DESCRIPTION 
Container Size Maximum 
and Type Style of Price 
Pack per Case 

No. 1 ovals stan- Tomato sauce, 

dard pack.......... mustard ...... $4.62 
No. 1 ovals stan- 

dard pack.......... Natural ...... wu 
No. 1 talls stan- Tomato sauce, 

dard pack.......... mustard ...... 3.95 
No. 1 talls stan- 

dard pack.......... Natural .......... 3.60 
8 oz. standard 

Tomato sauce. 5.25 
8 oz. standard 

Natural ......... 5.00 
5 oz. standard 

Tomato sauce. 4.65 
5 oz. standard 

4.40 


CANNED CHICKEN-TURKEY EX- 
EMPTED FROM PRICE RESTRIC- 
TIONS 


Sales of canned boned chicken and can- 
ned boned turkey to the United States 
Government or any of its agencies were 
exempted from price restrictions by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


The action was taken in Amendment 
No. 6, issued August 26 to Revised Sup- 
plementary Regulation No. 4 to the Gen- 
eral Price Regulation. 

The two commodities have been in de- 
mand by the United States Army and 
the Lend-Lease Administration for use 
as hospital rations for convalescent fight- 
ing men. 

The March ceiling price for these com- 
modities was based upon the cost of the 
1941 crop of chickens and turkeys, Ad- 
ministrator Henderson explained. 

Because of cost increases since then, 
the Lend-Lease Administration and the 
United States Army have experienced 
considerable difficulty in obtaining these 
products. Many firms have been unable 
to bid on Army invitations because they 
cannot produce the commodities and sell 
them at the March ceilings except at a 
loss. Today’s amendment should make 
sure that a sufficient quantity is made 
available to meet urgent war time needs, 
OPA officials added. 
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DEMING AND GOULD GETS PRICE 
RISE ON GOVERNMENT SALMON 


Because Deming and Gould Co. of 
South Bellingham, Washington, refrain- 
ed from advancing its Alaska canned 
salmon prices during March 1942, when 
there was a general upward price re- 
vision by all the concern’s competitors, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
permitted the firm to adjust its prices for 
sales to Government agencies in line with 
those prevailing for competitive sellers. 


The revision brings Deming and 
Gould’s ceilings for Alaska salmon, can- 
ned by Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., 
to $7.30 per case, f. o. b. South Belling- 
ham for cases of 48 one-pound talls; 
$7.70 for pink salmon and $14.40 per 
case of red salmon. Prior to the revision 
the firm’s ceiling was 80 cents per case 
lower on chum salmon and $1 per case 
lower on pink and red salmon than vir- 
tually every other canner. 

The revision is timed with arrival in 
continental United States of the 1942 
salmon pack from Alaska. Deming and 
Gould is anxious to supply government 
agencies. The latter also are anxious to 
secure the salmon on terms preserving 
an equality among sellers. Increased 
war risk insurance rates and other fac- 
tors raise some doubt whether Deming 
and Gould could supply canned salmon 
at its March ceilings without actual out- 
of-pocket loss. 


Relief was granted (under § 1499.18 
(b) of the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation) on the basis of substantial 
hardship, abnormally low prices in rela- 
tion to those of competitive sellers, and 
absence of relationship to the retail price 
level. Ceiling prices granted are those 
at which the government has entered 
into contracts for canned salmon and are 
4 per cent lower than prices to the civil- 
ian trade. 


The order makes no disposition of 
Deming and Gould’s request for adjust- 
ment on sales to private trade since none 
of the supply will be available for this 
until expiration of the government’s op- 
tion on the 1942 Alaska salmon pack. 


AN ALLIED FOOD POOL 


Much industry interest has been arous- 
ed by announcement that the joint Brit- 
ish-American food board, outlined in a 
joint statement by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill on June 9, 
1942, has started functioning. 


The purpose of the board is to “co- 
ordinate further the prosecution of the 
war effort by obtaining a planned and 
expeditious utilization of the food re- 
sources of the United Nations.” 


The duties of the new Combined Food 
Board will be to investigate and make 
plans with respect to food problems in 
which the two Governments have a com- 
mon interest, including problems of sup- 
ply, production, transportation, and 
allocation, throughout the world, of foods 
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as well as equipment and non-food mate- 
rials related to food production, and farm 
materials from which foods are made, 
and to make recommendations to the two 
governments in respect of these ques- 
tions. 

Headquarters and secretariat of the 
new board, as announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard and R. H. Brand, 
head of the British Food Mission, are in 
the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. Joint executive officers are for 
the Unitel States, Leslie A. Wheeler 
director of foreign agricultural relations, 
USDA; for the United Kingdom, Maurice 
I. Hutton of the British Food Mission; 
deputy executive officers, for the United 
States, Robert B. Schwenger, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA, 
for the United Kingdom, Eric Roll, of 
the British Food Mission. Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
and E. Twentyman, senior member of the 
British Food Mission, are to serve as 
advisers to Secretary Wickard and Mr. 
Brand, respectively. 

Secretary Wickard and Mr. Brand have 
issued the following joint statement con- 
cerning the board’s work and the organi- 
zation for handling it: “In principle, the 
entire food resources of the United States 
and the United Kingdom will be deemed 
to be in a common pool about which the 
fullest information will be exchanged be- 
tween the two Governments. The Board 
will also collaborate with the food au- 
thorities of the British Commonwealth 
and other United Nations. The Board 
will make recommendations for execu- 
tive action through the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Government of the 
United States and through the Minister 
of Food to the Government of the United 
Kingdom. One immediate problem fac- 
ing the Board is the allocation among 
the United Nations of foods and food 
materials in relatively short supply. An- 
other immediate problem is the develop- 
ment of ways and means of insuring that 
the production and distribution of foods 
is planned in such a way as to cut down 
the amount of shipping space required 
for food transport. Whatever measures 
the Board may be able to develop to this 
end will release tonnage for the trans- 
port of troops and munitions. Hence the 
Board may concern itself with any ques- 
tion involving transportation of food.” 


U. S. D. A. SUPPORT PRICES FOR 
DRIED PRUNES AND RAISINS 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced August 22 that the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration will pay West 
Coast growers average prices of $110 
per ton for natural condition raisins and 
$142.50 per ton for natural condition 
dried prunes to be purchased for Lend- 
Lease and other purposes. 


These averages, AMA officials said, 
will assure growers of their proportion- 
ate share of the packers’ ceilings for 
dried fruits announced recently by the 
Office of Price Administration. These 


grower prices meet the minimum requi: 2- 
ments provided in Section 3A of te 
Emergency Price Control Act. 

Specific prices to be paid by tne 
Agricultural Marketing Administraticn, 
superseding those announced June 9, are: 
raisins—Sultanas $105 per ton, Thomop- 
sons and Muscats $110 per ton, and 
Golden Bleached Thompsons $132 per 
ton; prunes—California Three District 
(Santa Clara) 614 cents per pound basis, 
California “Outside” Districts 6 cents 
per pound basis, and Northwest prunes 
about % cent per pound under California 
“Outside” District prunes of comparable 
size. 


Dried prunes and raisins are among 
the six dried fruits reserved for Govern- 
ment purchase under a recent War Pro- 
duction Board order. This year’s pro- 
duction and the 1941 carryover of dried 
apples, peaches, apricots, pears, prunes 
and raisins have been frozen in packers’ 
hands to insure adequate supplies for 
the armed forces and Lend-Lease opera- 
tions. That portion of the supply not 
purchased by the Government will be 
made available to civilians. 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCED ON 
SCRAP TIN 


Old tin cans are destined for a more 
vital role in reclamation of critically 
needed tin and in the development of a 
good grade of scrap steel as a result of 
an announcement by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation August 21 of a 
freight rate reduction on scrap for de- 
tinning purposes only. 

At the request of ODT’s Division of 
Rates, the Western and Southwestern 
railroads, cooperating with Central 
Freight Association lines, reduced the 
rates to 22.5 per cent of the first-class 
interterritorial rates, subject to a mini- 
mum carload weight of 30,000 pounds, 
from points in the west and southwest to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ODT’s proposals for the rate reduc- 
tion were filed at the request of the Sal- 
vage and Surplus Property Branch of 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
War Department and the War Produc- 
tion Board and are subject to a maxi- 
mum rate of 75 cents per hundred pounds 
from any point of origin in the areas 
concerned, to Pittsburgh. 


This figure was set as the maximim 
which would permit economical det:- 
ning. The movement of such salvaze 
over long distances is a new one, resv t- 
ing largely from the establishment ad 
enlargement of army camps at weste 'n 
and southwestern points. 


ADDITIONS TO WPB FOOD BRANCt 


J. R. Vander Veer of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, has become consultant in cannd 
meats, working with the Meat Section >f 
WPB Food Branch. W. S. Breton, Ch 2f 
of the Canned and Dried Food Section >f 
OPA, becomes consultant on dried foo.:s, 
working with E. A. Meyer, Assista it 
Chief of the Food Branch. 
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ARMY SWEET CORN QUOTA 


order not to encourage packing 


down to extra standard quality in dis- 
tric:s normally packing fancy quality 
corn, the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 


has said that it will take fancy quality 
as well as extra standard quality as the 
“first preference” grade if a canner 
wishes to deliver fancy. Further atten- 
tion was called to the necessity for de- 
livering Army quotas in cans made com- 
pletely of hot dipped plate. The can 
companies are clearly marking can ends 
made of electrolytic plate so that proper 
segregation should not be difficult. It 
was also suggested that goods packed in 
electrolytic cans and hot dipped cans be 
kept in separate piles in the warehouse 
to save time and trouble when the Army 
negotiator calls. 


AMA CERTIFICATE MUST ACCOMPANY 
FSCC TOMATO OFFERINGS 


The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration will continue to accept offers for 
the sale of canned tomatoes from canners 
certified by USDA War Boards until 
December 31, 1942, unless otherwise ad- 
vised. Under this program canners 
offering canned tomatoes must furnish, 
at their expense, AMA certificate of 
quality covering the quantity of canned 
tomatoes offered. No offer will be con- 
sidered that is not accompanied by an 
original and one copy of the grade 
certificate. 


FROZEN BERRY GRADES 


Drafts of tentative United States 
Standards of Grades of Frozen Red Rasp- 
berries and Frozen Strawberries have 
been developed by the Department of 
Agviculture, which become effective as of 
September 1. These grades are designed 
to serve as a convenient basis of sale in 
wholesale transactions and as a basis for 
dei: mining loan values on hypothecated 


ste <s. The Department has asked for 
co’ ‘ruetive comments and criticism by 
1, 1948. 


“APPLE COMPANY TO MAKE CANDY 


' the request of the military gover- 

n° of Hawaii, the Hawaiian Pineapple 
( ony, Ltd., Honolulu, has added the 
r ‘acture of candy to its operations. 
! ‘andy will be manufactured in a new 
with about 25,000 square feet of 
space and costing about $125,000. 

‘1 give employment to 60 persons. 
company was requested to under- 

the manufacture of candy as a 

s of reducing the demand on ship- 

' space from the mainland and to 
care of a greatly expanded demand 
-onfectionery resulting from the in- 
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( RAMS of INTEREST 


flux of armed service personnel and civil- 
ian workers. Two types of bar candy 
and drop candies will be made, largely 
with raw materials produced in the Is- 
lands. 


NEBRASKA CANNERY 


H. H. Geis heads the new Beaver 
Crossing Canning Company at Beaver 
Crossing, Nebraska, which began initial 
operations this season. 


RECORD CHERRY CROP 


The State Federal Crop Reporting 
Service estimates the Michigan Cherry 
crop at 49,700 tons of sour cherries and 
3,900 tons of sweets, compared with the 
1940 previous record crop of 45,600 tons 
of sour and 3,500 tons of sweet cherries. 
The average price of cherries sold to 
processors was $100 per ton this year 
compared with $92 a ton last year. 


CRANBERRY GROWERS ORGANIZE 


A plan to gain complete membership 
of all cranberry growers in five States 
into a National Cranberry Cooperative 
Association was inaugurated at the sum- 
mer meeting of the Wisconsin Cranberry 
Sales Company at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


GLASS CONTAINER FIRM3 GUILTY O° 
SHERMAN ACT VIOLATIONS 


Federal Judge Frank L. Kloeb last 
week found guilty nine leading glass 
container firms and 61 individuals of 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
The defendents were enjoined from en- 
gaging in further practices, which he 
said, resulted in unlawful control and 
domination of the glass container indus- 
try. The following companies were 
found guilty on charges filed by Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant United States Attorney 
General in December, 1939: Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
Hartford-Empire Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Empire Machine Company, 
Portland, Maine; Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany, Wheeling, West Virginia; Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company, Elmira, New 
York; Lynch Corporation, Anderson, In- 
diana; Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 
Indiana; Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York; and the Glass Container 
Association, Inc., New York City. 


DEHYDRATING PLANT IN SOUTH 


First vegetable dehydrating plant in 
the Southeast will be established at Mt. 
Airy, N. C., “for the purpose of furnish- 
ing food to the armed forces,” it was 


announced by N. C. Commissioner of 
Agriculture W. Kerr Scott. It was 
announced that the plant, which will be 
converted to its new use from the busi- 
ness of canning, has been “given a huge 
order for dehydrated cabbages by the 
Quartermaster Corps.” 

Authority for the conversion of the 
Mount Airy Canning Company was given 
by the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration after conferences with the 
WPB and the U. S. Quartermasters 
Corps in Washington. 


MILK MEN CONSIDER DRY PRODUCTION 


Representatives of the California dairy 
industry, sponsored by the California 
Dairy Council, met in convention at San 
Jose late in August. The problems dis- 
cussed included such requirements as 
switching from evaporated milk produc- 
tion to whole and skim milk powder pro- 
duction, maintaining a labor supply and 
regulating the flow of milk to the armed 
forces and the civilian population. 


RETAILERS FINED 


Fines totaling $36,475 were imposed 
recently by Federal Judge Michael Roche 
at San Francisco on 18 Northern Cali- 
fornia retail grocery associations and 13 
individuals convicted of violating Sher- 
man anti-trust laws. The largest fines, 
$5,000 each, were levied against the Cali- 
fornia Retail Grocers’ and Merchants’ 
Association and Safeway Stores, Ince. 
Individual defendants, mostly executives 
and secretaries of the associations, were 
esiven alternatives of fines or jail sen- 

nees. our firms, including Safeway, 

nd four individuals did not conte*t the 

r es contai-ed in the ederal Grand 
J.ry in?ictment, but plead:d nolo con 
tondere. 

The Government charged that the asso- 
ciations, chain store organizations and 
individuals, “conspired in the use of price 
lists and bulletins containing high, arti- 
ficial and non-competitive prices” upon 
which the defendants agreed. It was 
-sserted that the defendants used the 
California Unfair Practices Act as an 
instrument of pressure to sell grocers 
at agreed prices. Fourteen associations 
and nine individuals have filed appeals 
from the convictions. 


OPEN SEASON ON SEA LIONS 


The legal killing of sea lions, which 
have invaded Monterey Bay, California, 
in large numbers, has begun and experi- 
ments are under way on uses to which 
the animals can be put. The sea lions 
are being killed with approval of the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
and the killing is being carried on by 
fish and game deputies, Army and Navy 
forces and sardine cannery personnel. K. 
Hovden, Monterey fish canner, has 
agreed to render carcasses for oil and 
fertilizer, and experiments are under 
way for the utilization of the hides. 


on. 


THE DEHYDRATION OF VEGETABLES 


General information prepared by the Dehydration Committee, Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


There are a number of factors which 
should be considered in the dehydration 
of vegetables in order to make a dried 
product which, when rehydrated, will 
closely resemble the original fresh prod- 
uct in color, flavor, texture and nutritive 
value. 


VARIETY OF VEGETABLE — The 
freezing and canning industries have 
known for some time that only certain 
varieties of vegetables can be success- 
fully processed, and the importance of 
using selected varieties in the dehydra- 
tion industry is equally great. Some 
vegetable varieties acquire a distinctly 
bitter flavor when dried, while others 
lose considerable color and flavor as a 
result of the combined blanching and 
drying process. Satisfactory types are 
usually well colored, possess character- 
istic flavors and are satisfactory in vita- 
min content. Weakly colored and flavor- 
ed vegetables are unsatisfactory. 


STAGE OF MATURITY—After the 


proper varietal selections have been 
made, the next step is a consideration 
of the stage of maturity of these vege- 
tables. Vegetables at their optimum 
stage of maturity should be used; im- 
mature vegetables are weak in color and 
flavor, and overmature vegetables are 
usually tough and woody. 


HARVESTING—Green vegetables to 


be used for dehydrating should prefer- 
ably be harvested early or late in the 
day, to avoid heat and direct rays of the 
sun, and brought to the dehydrator as 
quickly as possible to avoid deteriora- 
tion. As an example, experiments have 
shown that a high-grade spinach will 
lose much of its vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) content within six hours after cut- 
ting. Green, leafy vegetables which have 
been harvested for several days will not 
give satisfactory dehydrated products. 
Newly harvested, mature white potatoes 
are higher in vitamin C than those which 
have been stored for several months; 
some varieties of sweet potatoes after 
storage for two to three months will 
darken when dehydrated. Comparable 
changes occur in other vegetables during 
storage. 

If it is not possible to begin processing 
of succulent vegetables, such as peas, 
very shortly after harvesting, they may 
be placed in cool storage at about 40 
degrees F. or packed with crushed ice 
and held thus for 12 to 16 hours without 
serious deterioration. 
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Delays Between Harvesting and Process- 
ing Tend to Lower the Quality of 
the Final Product 


PREPARATION — Freshly harvested 
vegetables must be properly prepared be- 
fore going into the dehydrator. Such 
preparation includes washing, sorting, 
trimming, peeling, coring, slicing, dicing 
or shredding and blanching. These 
preparation steps should be carried out 
with suitable mechanical equipment free 
from contact with. copper, galvanized 
iron or other metals which tend to de- 
stroy flavor, color, and vitamins. The 
wash water should be of potable quality, 
as cool as possible, and soft rather than 
hard. 


The line, consisting of preparation ma- 
chinery and conveyor belts, should be so 
arranged that the incoming fresh vege- 
tables are carried through the several 
steps at an even rate of flow and the fill- 
ed trays go into the dehydrator without 
unnecessary delay. If the prepared vege- 
tables cannot be blanched immediately, 
they should be held under clean, cool, 
running water or in a 1 or 2 per cent 
salt solution. In no case should the un- 
blanched product be held more than three 
hours prior to dehydration. 


Equipment must be arranged so as to 
be accessible in all parts in order that 
thorough cleaning with steam and hot 
water is possible. Insanitary conditions 
in and around the plant may lead to 
rejection of deliveries and possible seiz- 
ure of the product or criminal prosecu- 
tion under the Federal or State Pure 
Food Laws. 


TRAYING — Prepared vegetables are 
spread evenly on suitable trays and the 
amount of loading is particularly impor- 
tant. The general practice of overload- 
ing trays to increase the capacity of the 
dehydrator is inefficient. Heavy loading 
of trays retards the air-flow through the 
raw product, resulting in longer drying 
time and consequent loss of quality and 
yield. Careful study has shown that 
loads of % to 1% pounds per square foot 
may be used, the lighter loads for leafy 
vegetables and the heavier loads for most 
root vegetables. 


Metal or wood trays having bottoms 
made of No. 4 or No. 6 tinned hardware 
cloth are best, but all-wood trays are 
more often used owing to the general 
unavailability of metal. (Galvanized 
trays are not recommended for use with 
fruit.) A two-man tray 3x6 feet, or one- 
man trays 3x3 feet are ordinarily used. 
When the loaded trays are stacked one 
on top of the other, the open space be- 
tween trays on the intake and discharge 


ends should be 2 inches to 2% inches, so 
that the air-flow over the vegetables is 
not greatly retarded. 


BLANCHING — All vegetables, with 
the exception of onions, should be prop- 
erly steam blanched for varying lengths 
of time, depending on the vegetables used 
and the size of the pieces. The purpose 
of blanching is to inactivate enzymes be- 
lieved to be responsible in part for unde- 
sirable changes in color, flavor, texture 
and loss of vitamins during drying and 
subsequent storage. This blanching, or 
partial precooking, also hastens in the 
rehydration or reconstitution of the dried 
products. 


Blanching is ordinarily carried out in 
steam of sufficient flow to heat the prod- 
uct to 190 degrees F. within one minute. 
Water blanching has been recommended 
for certain vegetables, but this procedure 
tends to remove considerable soluble 
solids, color and water-soluble vitamins. 
Blanching in hard water toughens the 
vegetables and soluble iron salts will dis- 
color them. 


The length of blanch for each individ- 
ual vegetable is important. Under- 
blanching does not give the desired re- 
sults, while over-blanching makes the 
product “mushy” and hard to dry. The 
vegetables should be subjected to direct 
contact with live steam, and the timing 
of blanching should not be started until 
the blancher temperature has reached 
190 degrees F. or higher. 


DRYING—The tunnel type dehydrator 
is especially designed for continuous 
operation. Where labor supply, legal re- 
strictions, or other causes prevent such 
operations, the cabinet or batch dehy- 
drator is more satisfactory. Using the 
cabinet type, it is possible to make two 
runs per day of many products, keeping 
a full working force only during a rea- 
sonable working period. 

The spray and drum types of dehy- 
drators give products in a powdery cr 
flaky form. Such products are of valve 
in some soup stocks, as condiments cr 
for other uses where size of the pie e 
is unimportant. 


Vacuum dehydrators are in use to a 
very limited extent. They may opera e 
continuously or as a batch process. Ter - 
peratures used extend below the freezir 2 
point of the material to be dried, up ‘9 
perhaps as high as 115-120 degrees *’. 
Vacuum dehydrators’ require lar; e 
amounts of metal in proportion to outp: t 
of product, and they also require consi - 
erable auxiliary equipment, particular / 
in the form of vacuum pumps or steaa 
ejectors. 
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om the economic standpoint, the 
se. -tion of any type of dehydrator de- 
pois primarily upon: \ 


.) The cost of equipment and instal- 
n per unit of output. 


.) Operating cost per unit of output. 
\t present, the tunnel type of dehy- 
dr: tor is most generally used. 


the time required to dry vegetables 
in « tunnel-type, hot-air dehydrator and 
the daily drying capacity of the same 
dehydrator are inseparably related, so 
that any change which affects the one 
will affect the other. Considerations of 
quality favor rapid drying. Conditions 
which bring about rapid drying will, 
other things being equal, also increase 
the drying capacity of the dehydrator; 
but paradoxically, a reduction in the dry- 
ing load imposed on the unit may be the 
only feasible method of shortening the 
drying time. 


Experimental work indicates that 
under conditions which take no account 
either of capacity or economy, blanched 
spinach may be dried in less than 1 hour, 
riced white potatoes in 2% hours, and 
blanched cabbage shreds in 2 hours. 
Practical drying times must be longer. 


The factors which determine the prac- 
tical drying time are: (1) design of de- 
hydrator, (2) volume of air-flow, (3) 
maximum safe temperature, (4) propor- 
tion of recirculation of air, (5) rate of 
input of wet product (that is, dehydra- 
tor capacity), (6) weight or depth of 
moist product carried by unit of the 
trays, and (7) character of the product 
to be dried. 


1. Design of Dehydrator. 

(a) In general, rapid drying is favor- 
ed by a dehydrator which assures inti- 
mate contact of the rapidly moving dry- 
ing air with the product, and eliminates 
useless short-circuiting of air. 


(b) Rapid drying at reasonably ca- 
pacity is favored by moving the air 
through the tunnel in the opposite direc- 
tion to the flow of the product (“counter- 
current”), or introducing hot air at both 
ends of the tunnel and exhausting the 
coo!, moist air near the center. 

(< Rapid drying is favored by insul- 
atin’ the tunnel against loss of heat, 


anc >, eliminating air leakage. 

ue Rapid drying is favored by mov- 
Inge air at high velocity over the 
mo’ »roduct. This velocity should be 
at t 800 linear feet per minute, and 
It», with advantage, be 1,000 or even 
‘near feet per minute, at least in 
the -t end of the tunnel. After one- 
ha ’ two-thirds of the moisture has 
be: ‘emoved from the material, air 


ve ’ has little effect on the rate of 


apid drying is favored by the 
u drying trays with metallic per- 
fc ' or mesh bottoms, which transfer 
he, conduction to the moist material; 
a ’ using any artangement which 
ce a part or all of the drying air to 
pi ‘rough the layer of moist material. 
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2. Volume of Air-Flow. 


Entirely separate from the effect re- 
ferred to above a high total volume of 
air-flow favors the combination of rapid 
drying with high drying capacity. 


3. Maximum Safe Temperature. 


Rapid drying is favored if the incom- 
ing air is heated to the highest tempera- 
ture that is safe to use on the product 
in question. This allowable air tempera- 
ture is generally somewhat higher for 
the moist product than for the dried, 
because the moist product stays rela- 
tively cool while its moisture is evaporat- 
ing rapidly. 


4. Proportion of Recirculation of Air. 
(a) If a part of the air exhausted 
from the cool end of a tunnel is returned, 
mixed with the incoming fresh air, and 
reheated, the air in the tunnel becomes 
more moist; drying time becomes longer, 
but a substantial saving of heat results. 


(b) A high percentage of recircula- 
tion is common in fruit drying tunnels, 
partly to prevent the occurrence of “case- 
hardening,” a condition which develops 
when dehydration is attempted at too 
high a temperature and too low a rela- 
tive humidity. It consists in the forma- 
tion of a horny shell which retards both 
dehydration and_ rehydration. This 
phenomenon is rarely experienced in the 
dehydration of blanched vegetable slices, 
strips, and cubes of the usual dimensions, 
and recirculation becomes almost entirely 
a matter of compromise between heat 
economy and tunnel capacity or drying 
time. 


Nore: Factors 2, 3 and 4—Volume of 
air-flow temperature, and proportion of 
recirculation—taken together, determine 
the theoretical maximum drying capacity 
of the dehydrator. Actual drying per- 
formance must always be less than this 
theoretical maximum, and may be only 
a small fraction of it. 


5. Rate of Input of Wet Product. 


(a) Drying at the rate referred to in 
paragraph 1 may be realized in a tunnel 
dehydrator only by operating the equip- 
ment in such a manner that the air pass- 
ing through the tunnel does not cool per- 
ceptibly, and is low in relative humidity 
throughout the tunnel. These conditions 
can be attained in ordinary tunnel dehy- 
drators only by diminishing materially 
the weight of moisture evaporated into 
the given volume of circulating air; that 
is, by diminishing the evaporative load 
on the tunnel. The evaporative load may 
only be decreased by diminishing the 
weight of moist product charged into the 
tunnel per hour—either by decreasing 
the load of product per square foot of 
tray surface while decreasing in a small- 
er proportion the length of time a single 
truck is held in the tunnel, or if the tray 
loading is maintained unchanged, by 
diminishing the number of trucks in the 
tunnel at once. The latter method, car- 
ried to the limit, leaves only a single 
truck, and the product is dried as a batch. 
Such a unit is known as a cabinet dehy- 
drator. If a cabinet dehydrator is oper- 


ated in this way to attain maximum dry- 
ing rate, the cost of heat is excessive, 
while if measures are taken to conserve 
heat —for example, by recirculation — 
drying time lengthens toward that nor- 
mally required in a tunnel. 


(b) It should be noted that if the air- 
flow must be interrupted whenever a 
fresh truck is put into the tunnel, dry- 
ing substantially stops in all of the trucks 
while the tunnel remains open. If this 
changing of trucks takes place at short 
intervals of time, the equipment loses a 
perceptible part of its rated drying ca- 
pacity. For example, if effective drying 
stops for 2 minutes out of every 15, dry- 
ing capacity is almost 10 per cent less 
than if the shutdown is for only 2 min- 
utes out of every 45. The length of time 
trucks must be held in the tunnel in- 
creases proportionally. The improve- 
ment in drying time which may be ex- 
pected to result from light tray-loading 
is, therefore, partly offset by this factor 
of increased shutdown time. 


6. Weight or Depth of Moist Product 
Carried by Unit Area of Trays. 


Rapid drying is favored by relatively 
light tray loading. There is a fairly 
definite load per square foot, character- 
istic for each type of material, which 
will tend to produce the maximum drying 
performance of the dehydrator. How- 
ever, although capacity decreases only 
slightly at loadings considerably above 
or below this critical loading, drying 
time is substantially longer at the heav- 
ier loadings and substantially shorter at 
the lighter ones. It is usually desirable, 
therefore, to use a tray-loading some- 
what lighter than that which would give 
the absolute maximum of output. 


Note: The main advantage of a rea- 
sonably long tunnel, in vegetable dehy- 
dration, is that it allows trays to be 
loaded lightly, thus helping to increase 
the rate of drying, without unduly de- 
creasing the capacity of the tunnel. Too 
long a tunnel, on the other hand, is diffi- 
cult to control, and is expensive to build, 
maintain and operate. Practical com- 
mercial tunnels compromise between the 
extremes, and range from 30 to 55 feet 
long overall; the actual length occupied 
by trucks is usually between 20 and 40 
feet. 


7. Character of the Product to be Dried. 


(a) Regardless of the amount of air 
and heat furnished, if the moisture is 
difficult to remove because of physical 
structure, high sugar content, or other 
reasons, the drying cannot be rapid or 
the drying capacity high. Experimental 
determination of drying rate under 
known conditions is the only way to 
evaluate the effect of these differences. 


(b) Pieces of thin cross-section dry 
more rapidly than thick ones. 

(c) Pieces which give a porous layer 
on the tray—potato or cabbage shreds, or 
strongly curling carrot slices—dry faster 
than pieces which adhere into a single 
thick layer, like non-curling potato slices. 


(d) “Mush” caused by bruising, care- 
less handling, or over-blanching dries 
very slowly. 


8. Sources of Heat for Drying. 


(a) Where natural gas is an abundant 
and economical fuel, the air supply to a 
dehydrator may be most conveniently 
heated by direct combustion of the gas 
in the circulating air itself. Under 
proper safeguards, some grades of fuel 
oil may be similarly burned directly in 
the circulating air without damage to 
the product. Low-grade fuel oils, such 
as crude oil, or coal, or wood, must either 
be burned in a separate furnace, from 
which heat is transferred to the circulat- 
ing air through a system of sheet metal 
flues, or used to generate steam in a suit- 
table boiler. In the latter case, heat is 
transferred to the circulating air through 
an appropriate steam radiator installa- 
tion. 


(b) When gas or oil is burned directly 
in the drying air, substantially all of the 
heating value of the fuel is made avail- 
able to the dehydration process. If the 
heat transfer is indirect, on the other 
hand, whether through a flue system, or 
through the steam-boiler-radiator com- 
bination, not more than 50-75 per cent 
of the heating value of the fuel will be 
available to the dehydrator. 


(c) The amount of heat which must 
be supplied to the circulating air will 
generally range between 2,000 and 5,000 
B.t.u. per pound of water evaporated. 
The actual heat usage in any specific case 
will depend in a complex manner on 
many of the factors named in the fore- 
going discussion. Many commercial tun- 
nel dehydrators operate at a heat input 
of approximately 3,000 B.t.u. per pound 
of evaporation. 


(d) If heat is supplied through a 
steam boiler, the boiler capacity required 
will be roughly 6 to 10 boiler horsepower 
for each ton of vegetables to be dried per 
24 hours. The boiler capacity required 
to serve a continuous dehydrator, such 
as a tunnel, will ordinarily be less than 
that required by a group of batch dehy- 
drators of the same daily drying ca- 
pacity. 


Summary. 


Commercial dehydration makes prac- 
tical compromises between many of the 
foregoing factors. Local conditions will 
affect the relative importance given to 
one or the other. The actual drying 
time, even for the most easily dehydrated 
products is rarely less than 4 hours and 
is more usually 5 to 6 hours. Drying 
times of 6 to 8 hours are frequently en- 
countered in practice. A time as long 
as 12 hours is unnecessary for any com- 
mon vegetable, in slices, shreds, or cubes 
of the usual dimensions, if the final 
moisture content need not be reduced 
much below 5 to 7 per cent. The shorter 
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the drying time for a given product, in 
general, the higher will be the dehydra- 
tion cost per pound of product for heat, 
power, and some elements of labor, but 
if the short drying time is accompanied 
by increased plant output, fixed charges 
per pound of product will usually de- 
crease, partly or wholly offsetting the 
higher operating cost. 


PACKAGING—Dehydrated vegetables 
must be packed in suitable containers 
which are moisture-proof, moisture- 
vapor-proof, and insect-proof. Precau- 
tions should be taken that the product is 
not insect-infested before being put in 
the containers. For best results, the 
packaging should be done within a rea- 
sonable time in a room with low relative 
humidity, tree from dust, and separate 
from tne operating part of the plant. 
Five-gallon, friction-top tin cans which 
are spot soldered are ordinarily used as 
containers for dried vegetables. Mois- 
ture-proof paper containers are being de- 
veloped tor the packaging of these prod- 
ucts. : 


In order to prevent insect-infestation, 
and especiaily the deposition of insect 
eggs on the dried products, the packing 
room and the packages must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and tumigated if 
necessary. As an additional precaution, 
the products may be heated to 135 de- 
grees F. for a few minutes immediately 
before packing. All packages should be 
given tne same treatment, or otherwise 
tumigated immediately before filling. 
Packages must be closed directly after 
filing. 


Army specifications require that cer- 
tain dehydrated vegetables must be pack- 
ed under an inert gas, such as carbon 
dioxide or nitrogen. Nitrogen is prefer- 
able for green vegetables. These gases 
can be obtained in cylinders and the 
amounts of gas needed drawn off through 
reducing valves and tubing. After fill- 
ing the container, the gas flow pipe is 
inserted to the bottom and the lid ad- 
justed as completely as possible. After 
30 seconds, the tube is slowly removed 
and the lid pressed on and spot soldered. 
Two five-gallon cans of dried vegetables 
are packed together in a _ light-weight 
box for shipping. 


A more accurate method of introducing 
gas into the cans is by means of a vacu- 
um bell or other evacuated chamber in 
which the air content of the container is 
replaced with either carbon dioxide or 
nitrogen. Another method is to thrust 
the gas flow pipe to the bottom of the 
loosely-covered 5-gallon can filled with 
dehydrated vegetables. One cubic foot 
of the gas (approximately 50 per cent in 
excess of 5 gallons) is allowed to pass 
through the gas flow pipe. The gas 
should pass through a recording gas 
meter which can be either of the dry or 
wet type. The most convenient meter 
has a sweep hand showing one cubic foot 


per revolution. This technique insu 
a thorough replacement of the air to »e- 
low 2 per cent of oxygen. The lids of 
the cans are then immediately put in 
place and spot soldered. 


It should be pointed out that where 
specifications call for hermetically-seaied 
containers, friction top cans with or 
without spot soldering, will not be con- 
sidered as “hermetically-sealed.” 

The packaged material should be sior- 
ed in a cool, dry place. The lower the 
storage temperature, the longer the life 
cf the product. 


Method of Determining Moisture in 
Dried Vegetables. 


For factory control work, the most 
satisfactory method of determining 
moisture is by a slight modification of 
the so-called Bidwell-Sterling technique 
described in the “Method of Analyses of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists.” For this, one will need: 


Bidwell-Sterling moisture apparatus: 


1 small scale—a diabetic scale will be 
sufficiently accurate. 

1 hand-operated meat grinder. 

1 electric stove. 

The Bidwell-Sterling apparatus and 
“diabetic” scale can be purchased from 
any large chemical supply house. 

The method of determination is as fol- 
lows: 


Grind a representative sample in the 
meat grinder using the finest knife. In- 
troduce 25-30 grams (accurately weigh- 
ed) of the ground sample into the flask 
of the distilling apparatus. Add about 
120 cc. of toluene and connect the ap- 
paratus. Fill the receiving tube with 
toluene by pouring through the top of 
the condenser. Bring to a boil and dis- 
till slowly about 2 drops per second for 
20 minutes; then increase the rate of 
distillation to 4 drops per second for 10 
more minutes. Stop the boiling and wash 
down the condenser by pouring toluene 
in at the top. If any water remains in 
the condenser, remove it by brushing 
down with a tube brush attached to a 
copper wire and saturated with toluene, 
washing down the condenser at the same 
time. Allow the receiving tube to come 
to room temperature. If any drops ad- 
here to the sides of the tube, force them 
down by means of a rubber band wrapped 
around a copper wire. Read the voli:me 
of water (in cubic centimeters) wich 
will be the bottom layer in the recei: ing 
tube. Calculate the percentage of w. ter 
in the sample by the simple formula 


cubic centimeters of water in recei - 
ing tube « 100 ~ weight of samp e 
taken = % water. 

Inasmuch as toluene vapors are t xic 
when inhaled to any extent and infiim- 
mable, the determination should be ar- 
ried out in a well ventilated room. 

The Dehydration Committee has 
made available detailed construction ind 
cost sheets for the different types of de- 
hydrators of various capacities. 
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J. D. A. DEHYDRATION 
SCHOOLS 


*. the interest of improved and in- 
cy ed dehydration of vegetables to 
su iy war needs, USDA is planning 
tw. schools for training commercial de- 
in better practices recently 
developed in the Department’s research 
laboratories. The program is jointly 
sponsored by the Agricultural Research 
Administration and the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. The schools, 
under supervision of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
will be at the Department’s Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
California, and at a large commercial 
canning plant at Rochester, New York. 
Each session will last for two weeks, and 
the schools will be staffed by technicians 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Oregon State College, 
University of California, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
western school is expected to start about 
the middle of September and the one at 
Rochester about the middle of October. 
The courses to be given are intended for 
plant operating personnel of existing 
commercial dehydrating plants, or of 
canning or other plants that may be 
changed over and equipped for dehy- 
dration work and that have been ap- 
proved by the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 


the War Production Board, Department of 
Agriculture, and the Army. Attendance 
at the schools is by written invitation 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


ARMY DEVELOPS DEHYDRATED 
FOODS CONTAINER 


For months the Army has been seeking 
a substitute for tin and other critical 
metals as a packaging material for over- 
seas shipments of dehydrated foods. This 
research, according to the War Depart- 
ment, has now been completed at the 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence Labo- 
ratory in Chicago with the development 
of a new ‘“3-in-1” package which is 
moisture-proof and offers protection 
against insects. In addition, it can be 
submerged in salt water for several 
hours without damage to the contents. 


While the container, which holds 5 
gallons, was designed primarily for 
shipping white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
beets and yellow turnips, it has per- 
formed so well under rigid service tests, 
that is shows promise for packaging 
other dehydrated products. 

Under the previously used packaging 
method the purchase of a million pounds 
of dehydrated products would require 
about 250,000 pounds of tin plate or 
other critical metal. The new system 
utilizes specially treated paper, fiber and 
wood. The only metals needed are rela- 
tively small amounts of lead and steel 
wire. 


Feature of the “3-in-1” system is the 
widespread use of laminated paper, that 
is, two or more sheets of paper and lead 
foil fastened together with adhesive 
coatings that makes them waterproof. 
Several laminating agents, notably as- 
phalt and wax, have proved to be 
acceptable. 


First step is to place 5 gallons of de- 
hydrated food inside a liminated bag 
made of glassine paper. This container 
is then put into a somewhat heavier, or 
main bag, which is insect-resistant and 
moisture-proof. On the outside of the 
main bag is a layer of kraft paper which 
is laminated to a thin sheet of lead foil. 
The inside layer is a _vapor-proof 
cellophane. 


Third step is to place the main bag 
inside a carton made of solid fiber. 
Finally, two of these cartons, each con- 
taining 5 gallons of dehydrated food, are 
packed in a single shipping case which 
may be made from any one of three 
standard types of materials: a weather- 
proof solid fiber, a nailed wooden box or 
a wire-banded wooden box. 


Contractors supplying dehydrated 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, beets and 
yellow turnips to the Quartermaster. 
Corps are being informed of the new 
packaging requirements. However, they 
are permitted to use metal containers 
until such time as the new packages be- 
come available or until present stocks of 
metal cans in their possession are 
exhausted. 


IS 


metal cans. 


buildings. 


| KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 


Lansing B, Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


FIRE DEFENSE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Keep your plant and premises clean. 

Keep grass and weeds cut close. 
Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
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All of our usual construction. 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 


SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


Let us have your 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


BE AN OPPORTUNIST 


Take advantage of the opportunity to establish your label in newmarkets. Your 
name on jobbers label valuable for retaining markets threatend by shortages 


By BETTER PROFITS. 


advantage of opportunities. Today as never be- 

fore, we must all be opportunists. For instance, 
one of the more widely circulated postings for whole- 
sale grocers carried the other day quite an article tell- 
ing in considerable detail of a prospective shortage in 
blueberries. It happened the “Resident Sales Agent” 
of several packers was in receipt, at about that time, 
of a wire offering the season’s pack of blueberries by 
one of the larger packers. Our friend took the article 
mentioned and his wire offering the stocks and showed 
them both to his trade. He did not have to stress the 
prospective shortage. Publicity of an unquestionably 
unbiased nature had already done this for him. His 
actions carried out perfectly the operations of an 
opportunist! 


\Y / defines “Opportunism” as the taking 


Every canner in 1942-43 and probably for a long time 
to come must be an opportunist. It is perfectly natural 
for all of them to mark time until the Government 
decides what they had better do about this and that. 
No one expects a packer to be a free seller when noth- 
ing definite can be known about quantities finally avail- 
able to the trade at large. But this condition will 
right itself some day and maybe even sooner than by 
September 15th. When the day comes, when you know 
what you may dispose of to the dear public, be an op- 
portunist. That is if you have been packing for 
buyer’s label. 


In order to make figuring easy, suppose you have 
been and will pack 100,000 cases of good, standard and 
extra standard, corn? Suppose you have been selling 
fifteen or twenty thousand cases under your own fac- 
tory label and the rest for buyer’s label? Now the 
Government takes 30,000 cases, you have 70,000 re- 
maining to sell. Naturally your private label buyers 
will be anxious to get supplies of corn of the grade you 
have been supplying them. Now is your chance to 
introduce your factory label in many places closed to 
you in normal times. No one can blame you for doing 
this. The average wholesale grocer if placed in the 
same situation would certainly take advantage of it. 
The only difficulty you may experience in following 
this suggestion will be in getting an additional supply 
of labels in time enough for prompt shipment of your 
goods under your own identification. If you meet this 
barrier to the further establishment of your identity 
in the minds of more consumers who have been using 
your goods for some time, there is another angle you 
may make use of effectively in meeting your objective. 
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You will recall Minnesota Valley Canneries have always 
insisted on their name appearing as packers on nation- 
ally advertised brands sold under jobbers’ labels. You 
have splendid precedent to back you in what you will 
suggest. 


If you can’t get your own labels in time enough to 
make shipments as requested, ask your customers 
using private labels that your name appear on each as 
packers of the products carrying the label. Pay for 
the service if necessary. It will help a lot in more 
quickly getting your factory name before consumer 
customers. Sell fifty thousand cases this year to those 
who have been buying even more under their label, 
but sell it as your brand or as packed by you, and next 
year your task will be a lot easier, both as far as con- 
tinuing to sell your wholesale customers on accepting 
your goods under your label but also in causing more 
and more housewives to ask for your goods by brand 
name or for goods packed by you for some wholesale 
distributor. 


While on this subject we may as well be frank and 
admit that in some cases at least, in the past, you 
have known your pack has been sold under buyer’s 
label as of a little higher grade than you sold it for 
and were paid for. Shipped under your brands you 
will label it as you have always done and your cus- 
tomers in the home will be well pleased at buying such 
a good grade of corn at such a reasonable price, in com- 
parison to what they have sometimes paid in the past 
or might have to pay this year. If the quality of your 
output in 1942 is exceptionally high, the value of your 
fdctory label is increased correspondingly. The benefit 
does not accrue to the jobber customer who has been 
buying your pack. You have a great deal to gain and 
but little to lose by insisting that your supplies avai - 
able this year be shipped under a label identifying them 
unmistakably as from your factory. 


One can be an opportunist in the canning busine: 3 
by. taking advantage of yearly trends. Today ever: - 
thing sensational in the advertising field of cannin 
has to do with nutrition in some way or another if mo: t 
effective. The Larsen Company of Green Bay a'2 
opportunists insofar as their latest labels are co: - 
cerned. The customary vignette adorns the face «f 
the label on the 16-ounce net weight glass jar, and tl 2 
product is described as ready for use as dinner veg: - 
tables, salads or soups. Contents are given as well «3 
illustrated. Now comes the opportunist part. The 
back panel reads, “A nutritional surprise, Veg-A | 
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ai le aspic ring with ham salad.” A complete menu 
is riven, the reader is referred to the back of the label 
fc» the recipe for aspic ring. And in reverse plate 
w. ‘te on red on the bottom of the label we read: “Plan 
yh VEG-ALL a nutritional combination of green and 
y. ow vegetables.” That’s taking full advantage of 
a vend toward the glorification of the nutritional 
values in canned foods. 


judgment must be used as always in becoming an 
opportunist. Many are rushing into the dehydration 
of canned fruits and vegetables, sensing perhaps a 
decided trend toward that form of vegetables. In the 
first World War many canners, late in the war, were 
packing dried rations for. the Government, and many 
of them had visions of continuing the preparation of 
like foods for the civilian populations after the conflict 
ended. The majority of those planning to do this are 
no longer in the canning picture. But their actions 
as outlined or their failure to follow their first inclina- 
tions probably had little to do with their passing from 
the financial scene. Too much dependence should not 
be placed on selling in profitable volume after the war 
is over, something packed in large quantities at present 
for Uncle Sam. 


In a few cases we find manufacturers and a few 
canners feeling now is an opportune time in which to 
get rid of some cash outlay and as a means of doing 
this, they are eliminating co-operative advertising and 
some national advertising as well. This is oppor- 
tunism in the reverse! It is possible that some national 
schedules might be cancelled without serious damage 
to established labels but one courts danger of a differ- 
ent sort when considering dropping schedules of co- 
operative advertising. No matter if your goods are 
temporarily short in some market or another, some 
other day some other brand will be in the same 
category. Yours will be abundant and with the con- 
tinued support of distributors and their salesmen will 
soon regain lost ground. 


Be prompt to seize opportunities for the promotion 
of your own label, be prompt to take advantage of an 
opportunity for further establishing your labels by 
means of tying with current trends in thinking and 
merchandising, lose no time in creating a better label 
for your product but go slowly when thinking about 
cancelling any contracts which are at present helping 
yor retain 100 per cent of distributors good will and 
peration. 


2 an opportunist but be realistic as well! 


We are proud to cooperate 100% 
_with the United States Government, 
to the full extent of our Ingenuity | 
and Resourcefulness, on an all-out 
“Production for Victory”. Thru neces- 
sity, during this emergency we can 
only fill orders that have a Priority — . 
Rating, and feel that we can Serve | 


you best by Serving America. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN co.” 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


_ BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


FOR VICTORY 


Y United States WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 
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DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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ALL-OUT 
_ 
| 
MODERN 


LET’S TALK 


Advertising is in danger, and that is as 
important to you and to every man in this great 
canned foods industry, as it is to us who make 
our living on advertising. If advertising be- 
comes a war casualty, it will be a most serious 
loss. 


This is the greatest business nation on 
earth—because it learned to advertise. Drop 
advertising for the duration and everyone will 
have to start all over, under competition so 
fierce that the vast majority will sink out of 
sight, never to rise again. It would be an 
economic mistake of the first water to throw 
into the discard, under the plea of helping the 
war effort, all the great reputations that have 
been firmly established on quality. For you 
see advertising has grown up. The old bally-ho 
of tall lying, and the need to always find a 
new customer has been replaced by the definite 
knowledge, gained from experience, that only 
on an article or a reputation of quality, stead- 
fastly maintained, can permanent good-will be 
built ; that only on such can advertising expense 
be profitably expended. Within a comparatively 
recent period advertising had to be explained; 
not so today. 


The danger now comes from too much busi- 
ness and not sufficient supplies. One unthink- 
ing man says he does not have to advertise, 
another that as he cannot fill his orders he must 
not advertise. Still another that he is con- 
verted to total war production and therefore 
cannot take care of even his usual trade. The 
Psalmist spoke well when he said: “sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 


You expect to go on after this war, do you 
not? 


Well, don’t let your conceit lead you to 
believe that all the world now knows you, and 
will continue to flock to your door. That is 
fatal, for you can and will be forgotten over- 
night, unless you spend at least some little 
money to assure your old trade that you will 
be found at the same old stand ready to serve 


ADVERTISING 


them as of yore. The fact that your capacity 
is taken up by Government demands, or the 
restrictions of priorities, is the best endorse- 
ment you could have. Make use of it. But 
mention the whole list of whatever it was you 
were accustomed to supply—keep it alive and 
don’t let them forget. 


Those who know and love advertising as the 
greatest force in business wish that advertisers 
would use more thought about the mediums 
employed. The mere spending of money is not 
advertising. The best advertising is a plain 
statement of what you have to offer to those 
who can or would buy it. But note, that means 
that your message, like a letter, must be 
directed to such—aimed straight at them. This 
calls for no lavish expenditure; it is a question 
as to whether or not the simplest statement is 
not the best. But it does require mature con- 
sideration if you would save money; in other 
words, not waste your advertising expenditures. 
Advertising never fails when rightly directed. 


With the beginning of the war we decided to 
devote the energies of THE CANNING TRADE 
towards keeping our readers fully informed on 
all rules and regulations. As a result our list 
of readers has grown and is growing steadily— 
among canners (if there are any missing they 
are very few) and when we speak of canners 
we refer to preservers, picklers, dehydrators 
and other food producers, whether in tin or 
glass. Likewise among the great wholesale 
grocers, chain stores, and institutional canners 
or buyers of foods. Supply men of the old 
school all know that after 64 years of service 
to this one defined industry, the best any com- 
petitor could do is to cover but part of this 
same field! This old Journal covers its field 
like a blanket. 


Every canning machinery and supply man 
ought to do some advertising right now, if only 
a full page once a month, to keep in touch with 
all possible customers. It is to their advantage 
rather than ours. 

A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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CANNED 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Prices Set, the One Job Is Producing—Help 

From the Schools, and the Armed Forces, Is 

Necded—Quick Action Needed—C s 
Should Be Given ‘‘E’’s. 


PRICES—It is beginning to dawn 
on even the most obfuse that “ceil- 
ing prices is ceiling prices,” that 
“support prices” mean just that, 
and so it may be said that the 
canned foods market is now set on 
the one big job of trying to find 
any canners who have goods they 
can release. In other words, prices 
are “set” and what’s the use wait- 
ing and hoping that canners will 
cut below ceilings sometime. Why 
should they? As buyers in a sim- 
ilar position you would not, and 
probably it is best for all con- 
cerned that stabilized prices are in 
effect. But it is possible wholesal- 
ers and retailers may be allowed 
to up prices when OPA makes its 
announcement early in September. 

The cut-price artists who were 
such a disturbance in the market 
over the past years, are having a 
hard time of it now, as canners 
are first taking care of their reg- 
ular customers, and_ generally 
upon the basis of their previous 
years’ purchases, or as near as the 
supply after Army needs have been 
filled, will permit. Not only in 
canned foods is this the practice, 
on order, but in most grocery sup- 
plies. Government orders call for 
a »vercentage of supplies based 
up 1 the amount bought last year 
in most if not all such supplies. 
T! just means the good, regular 
be cr, the fellow who was willing 
tc say a fair price and was not 
ver trying slick means of get- 
t! something off on the price, is 
coming in for his reward. It 
i waking a grand clean-up, and 
t e benefit of the whole trading 
mn ket. Nobody will mourn the 
_ ing of the gypers. 

id it is worth recording that 
large and most dispicable clan 
h is continually busy hinting 
‘ aying that special favors are 
2 shown some—you know the 
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fellows that can always see some- 
thing crooked in any effort—are 
utterly discountenanced by the rec- 
ent report of purchases of canned 
foods during July by AMA (Lend- 
Lease, etc.). They give merely the 
totals of goods bought, and the 
total monies paid for them, and 
the prices figure out to the dot on 
“support goods” and _ ceilings. 
Hardly necessary to point this out, 


’ since every sane man completely 


discounts these yelps, but these 
yelps do have a bad effect, in the 
loss of confidence, and they ought 
to be stopped as sabotage. 


So we have to pass one more 
week of the canned foods market 
as unchanged in prices: buyers 
eager to place orders, some even 
to the extent of sending orders 
with no price mentioned, willing to 


_ take the goods at the prices put on 


them. And under the circum- 
stances that is no risk, as we have 
pointed out above: the prices can- 
not be higher, and there is not a 
chance in a million of them ever 
being lower. The prices you may 
see, if they are out of line, are just 
wishful hoping. 


SCHOOLS—So we can better de- 
vote our attention to happenings 
of importance. Possibly the first, 
for many, will be the rollback an- 
nounced by OPA on California sar- 
dine prices, just as had been done 
on Maine before. 

For fruit and vegetable canners 
a more important move is the ef- 
fort to have the school authorities 
in all heavy canning States, post- 
pone the opening of the schools 
until the end of September. Gov- 
ernment and State authorities are 
pointing out that in the battle for 
foods they must not be allowed to 
rot in the fields or on the trees. 
Women seem to have grasped the 
importance of helping in the can- 
ning, but picking as a rule is too 
heavy for women. That is exact- 
ly where the young men of the 
higher classes could do a magnifi- 
cent bit towards helping the war 
effort by going out into the or- 
chards, and fields and helping 


gather the crops. There seems to 
be some hesitancy about asking the 
armed forces to delegate corps of 
men to help save the crops, but we 
can’t see why. Anyway, you can- 
ners should bestir yourselves, and 
get this movement going strong 
and not leave all the effort to 
others. Show the authorities how 
many, and for what purposes, you 
must have help and enlist the help 
of the men who have an infiuence 
in your section to get this enact- 
ment. Already tons of crops, both 
fruits and vegetables, have been 
lost. That is a crime. We badly 
need every pound of food pro- 
duced, and if these students and 
their teachers but realized this we 
believe their common sense would 
respond at once. Get busy now. 


HOT-DIP CANS—We would re- 
mind you that the Army wants its 
canned foods in cans made of hot- 
dip tin plate and not in cans made 
of electrolytic tin plate. The can 
companies are marking the cars of 
cans, and the tubes containing the 
covers, plainly so that you will not 
make mistakes; but you must ar- 
range to keep the goods packed in 
the two styles of cans separated, 
so that the inspectors will have no 
trouble spotting them. And you 
had better run up a good overage, 
above the 35 per cent or so now 
asked for, (a) because you may 
have rejections on quality or for 
other causes, and (b) because it be- 
comes more evident every day that 
more goods than now asked for 
will be needed, and you will wish 
to correspond with this definite 
Army need. Get into the spirit as 
a supply source for our boys, and 
you will need no urging. A can of 
food is every bit as important as a 
shell or ammunition, if not more 
so, for remember those boys are 
under healthy exercise, and they 
have good appetites, and need the 
food for strength. Canned foods 
stand at the top, and we don’t 
know why the Government does 
not give canners an “E,” for meri- 
torious service, as it does to arms 
producers. Someone has said that 
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when the final showdown comes, 
it will be food that wins the war, 
and the best food is canned food. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Shows Improvement — Tomatoes 
Settled at Support Prices—Bean Prices— 
Hard to Find Peas—More Corn Business Of- 
fered Than Canners Can Accept—Prorat- 
ing Berries—Doing Business in Fruits— 
Salmon Outlook Brighter—Lease-Lend 
Purchases of Canned Foods. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, August 28, 1942. 


THE SITUATION—While trading 
remains restricted by limited of- 
erings of packers, and lack of clari- 
fication thus far of OPA’s forth- 
coming alternative pricing plan 
for wholesalers and retailers, a 
moderate amount of business de- 
veloped during the week and the 
situation is gradually showing im- 
provement from the trading stand- 
point. Markets were strong in gen- 
eral and within ceiling limitations 
it is still definitely a sellers’ mar- 
ket right across the boards. More 
activity in new pack California 
peaches is evident this week, and 
prices on new pack canned shrimp 
attracted attention. Vegetables 
were also coming in for a broader 
inquiry where offerings were avail- 
able in volume. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
convinced that definite shortages 
of wanted grades of canned foods 
are inevitable in view of the cur- 
rently expanding needs of the 
armed forces. Hence, a general in- 
clination to replenish inventories 
is in evidence. As soon as jobbers 
are convinced that they can own 
new packs competitively, the clean- 
up of packer holdings available for 
the domestic trade will set in. 

TOMATOES — Canners were not 
liberal offerers in the market this 
week and distributors have been 
surprised at the number of packers 
who are certified and thus in posi- 
tion to offer their tomatoes to 
FSCC at 95 cents. While some 
921, cents offerings were reported 
in the South during the week, the 
market generally seems to be shap- 
ing up toward a 95 cents basis for 
standard 2s. On standard 214s, 
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$1.25 is the market, with 10s at 
$4.50, with scattered offerings at 
10 to 15 cents under this level, all 
prices being f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS — Current advices from 
canners indicate that recent rains 
have done the crop no good and 
with raw receipts late and light in 
volume, the market for the canned 
product is reflecting this condition. 
Inside prices quoted by canners on 
new pack standard cut green round 
pod beans are $1.05 on 2s and 
$5.25 on 10s, with flat pod at 95 
cents to $1.00 for 2s and $4.75 for 
10s. Extra standard round pod 2s 
range $1.10-$1.15, with 10s at 
$5.50 at Southern canneries. New 
York State canners this week were 
offering new pack refugees at 
$1.95 for fancy 2-sieve whole 
beans, $1.80 for 3-sieve, and $1.76 
for 4-sieve. Cut beans, 4-sieve, 
listed at $1.40. Fancy 2-sieve 
whole wax beans were listed at 
$2.25, with 3-sieve at $1.80, all at 
canneries. 


PEAS—With offerings of No. 10s 
out of the picture for the time be- 
ing, distributors are finding it diffi- 
cult to locate offerings of either 
Alaskas or sweets in 2s for prompt 
shipment. The Southern market 
is currently quoted nominally on 
the basis of $1.10 for standard un- 
graded Alaska 2s, with 3-sieve at 
$1.15 and 2-sieve at $1.20 f.o.b. 
canneries. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in the mid-Western markets, 
where prices are about on a com- 
parable basis. 

CORN—Rains which have dam- 
aged other canning crops have 
seemingly benefitted corn, and the 
pack is reported progressing satis- 
factorily, with canners receiving 
more business than they are will- 
ing to accept. The market in the 
South for standard crushed ever- 
green lists at 9714 cents, with this 
price shaded by 21% cents in some 
instances. On extra standard, 
$1.00-$1.05 is the going range. 
Fancy shoepeg is generally listed 
at $1.20, with country gentleman 
at $1.2214-$1.25 and whole kernel 
golden at $1.15-$1.20, with the 
crushed about 5 cents lower, all 
prices being f.o.b. canneries. 


N. Y. BERRIES—Reports from up- 
State canning point this week in- 
dicate prorating on deliveries of 


new pack canned raspberries so d 
on futures contracts. Prices ¢n 
spots still available show wide v..- 
riations, current offerings inclu- 
ing black raspberries, No. 2 tins, 
at $2.50 in 20-degree syrup, with 
30-degree syrup at $2.70, and 4)- 
degree syrup at $2.80. Columbian 
red water pack 2s are quoted at 
$2.45, with the same variety in 29- 
degree syrup listing at $2.75, with 
30-degree syrup pack at $2.85, and 
40-degree at $3.10. Offerings of 
10s are scattered, with prices 
showing as much as $3 and $4 per 
dozen difference between compet- 
ing canners. 


PEACHES—The new pack Cali- 
fornia peach situation is shaping 
up better, with buyers here get- 
ting confirmations on choice halves 
24s at $2.15, with standards at 
$1.9714. On sliced, choice is being 
confirmed at $2.17!4, with stand- 
ards at $2.00, while on 10s busi- 
ness has been done at $7.20 for 
choice halves, $6.60 on standard 
halves, $7.30 on choice sliced, and 
$6.70 on standard sliced, all f.o.b. 
coast. 


’cOTS—With glass packs figuring 
more prominent this season, dis- 
tributors here have booked a good 
volume of business, with 21s un- 
peeled listing at $2.65, with whole 
unpeeled at $2.16. On canned, un- 
peeled halves are quoted at $2.37, 
f.o.b. coast. 


OTHER FRUITS—Distributors are 
apparently experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in applying OPA’s 
new pricing formula to canned 
fruits, and until this situation is 
straightened out, the tendency of 
coast packers to withhold prices on 
minor packs will not be so import- 
ant. Distributors’ organization: 
are bulletining the trade with def'- 
nite illustrations of the mechanic; 
of OPA’s new pricing program fo” 
canned fruits, and existing mis- 
understanding and_ uncertaint’ 
should be straightened out shortly 


SHRIMP—Offerings of new pac: 
shrimp came on the market fror. 
the Gulf in larger volume thi 
week, canners quoting broken a 
$2.40, small at $2.50, medium a 
$2.60, large at $2.75, and jumbo 
at $3.00, f.o.b. coast points, wit! 
all offerings subject to pack, to ad 
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va; -es, and to buyers’ privileges to 
cai el in event of advances. 


-.\LMON— With reports from 
Al. ka indicating that the pack 
has «un in excess of earlier expec- 
tat.ons, and prospects for late can- 
nin more favorable, the outlook 
for salmon supplies for the civilian 
trace is definitely brighter. The 
Government has as yet given no 
inkling as to what quantities will 
be released for the civilian trade, 
although some information in this 
regard should be forthcoming 
shortly. In the meantime, with 
distributors’ stocks at a low ebb, 
considerable buying interest is 
developing. 


SARDINES—Supplies remain 
. secant, with no indication of any 
pick-up in activity until further 
quantities are released from the 
Government-frozen stocks of new 
pack. In the interim, trade de- 
mand continues heavy. The roll 
back on California sardines just 
announced will be welcomed by the 
trade as soon as it becomes gener- 
ally known. 


LEND-LEASE PURCHASES—Canned 
food of various descriptions con- 
tinue to figure prominently in 
Lease-Lend purchases. July pur- 
chases, announced this week, in- 
cluded the following: Condensed 
milk, 82,000 cases, bringing cumu- 
lative purchases to 113,000 cases; 
evaporated milk, 1,507,000 cases, 
bringing cumulative purchases to 
43,315,035 cases; canned green 
beans, 129,000 cases, bringing cu- 
mulative purchases to 158,716 
cases; canned tomato paste, 137,- 
000 cases, or 206,675 cases to 
date canned peas, 33,000 cases, of 


which 10,000 were spots and 23,- 
000 futures, bringing cumulative 
purchases to 230,130 cases and 32,- 
000 cases, respectively; canned 
tomato puree, 789,500 cases, bring- 
ing cumulative purchases to 920,- 
517 cases; canned tomato futures, 
170,100, bringing cumulative pur- 
chases to 508,300 cases; canned 
apricots, 378,749 cases, bringing 
cumulative purchases to 640,978 
cases; and canned fish, 514,652 
cases, bringing cumulative pur- 
chases to 5,094,248 cases. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Frosts Hit In—Wisconsin Pea Pack—Buyers 

Want Tomatoes—Some Grumblings—Yel- 

low Corn Pack About Over—Reports Cur- 

rent That All California Canned Fruits Have 

Been Sold—Speculation As to What Citrus 

Canners Will Be Allowed to Pack—Califor- 
nia Sardine Prices Rolled Back. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, August 28th, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—Posted 
over the door of a large Chicago 
distributor, are these words: 


“The realization that America’s 
first and foremost job is winning 
the war, makes us conscious of the 
tremendous task confronting us. 
Great sacrifices must be made by 
all. We are proud to say that in- 
dividually the employees of our 
company, have been doing their 
part, not only in joining the vari- 
ous branches of our armed forces 
but purchasing bonds, aiding in 
civilian defense, and helping in 
every noble way the development 
of true Americanism.” 


Do you help in like manner ?— 
ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 


GENERAL CONDITIONS —A _ keen 
market observer had this to say 
yesterday: “It’s a case of jitters 
with many. The canner is beset 
with unusual problems, due to war 
conditions, and his case of jitters 
is well developed. The buyer, anx- 
ious to secure merchandise to take 
care of fair normal requirements, 
has been rebuffed so many times, 
that jitters are really beginning to 
develop with him in a serious way. 
The food broker (pardon, must 
change the old habit and begin to 
use the—Resident Sales Agent) is 
beginning to run a high ‘fever’ 
and jitters with him, are likely to 
be long and tedious.” 


THE WEATHER—Following a mild 
and pleasant first three weeks in 
August, there was a sudden change 
in the weather on the nights of the 
23rd and 24th. The temperature 
fell to below freezing in many sec- 
tions of Wisconsin, damaging 
green beans, wax beans, cucumber 
vines and other garden plants. Sev- 
eral canners report the damage as 
far reaching. 


PEAS—The agricultural depart- 
ment at Madison, Wis., estimates 
the total pea pack of that State 
this year at around 1214 million 
cases. This is a very good record 
when one considers the poor start 
canners had and all due to exten- 
sive rains. 


If the State packed that quantity 
and deducting 35 per cent that 
Uncle Sam has taken or will take, 
what happened to the remaining 
8,000,000 cases—where are they? 
Some say it’s mighty hard to be- 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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lieve that canners generally are 
sold out but when you go around 
and ‘contact the various resident 
sales agents that represent Wiscon- 
sin pea canners, you find that prac- 
tically no one has any peas to offer. 

Another friend was telling how 
he quoted a small lot of No. 2 tin 
extra standard ungraded sweet 
peas at $1.30 Wisconsin, and had 
calls from a dozen different mar- 
kets for them within twenty-four 
hours after quoting the lot. 


TOMATOES—The situation in the 
Central Western States, is un- 
changed. Packing got off to a good 
start. Complaints of too much rain 
are still being heard. Due to ceil- 
ings, there are no price changes. 

There are some “rumblings and 
grumblings” among certain Chi- 
cago buyers that a few tomato 
canners are trying, to get more 
than the support basis of 95 cents 
for No. 2 standards, claiming that 
their ceilings justify it. The 
thought in this market is that there 
are no canners that can justify a 
ceiling higher than 95 cents. 


CORN—Quotations are still much 
restricted to a few sellers. With 
the yellow corn pack about over, it 
is expected prices from other can- 
ners will soon be out. 


The crop seems to be progress- 
ing satisfactorily and in most sec- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley is 
good. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Cling 
peaches have occupied the spot- 
light for the past week and that 
“light” has been intense. There are 
some who stoutly maintain the 
1942 pack of all California fruits, 
has already been sold. There must 
be some foundation to such a state- 
ment, as auhorities here claim it is 
impossible for them to quote any- 
thing in pears, apricots, cocktail, 
peaches, etc., from California. 
Business has even been sent to the 
Coast with prices open as buyers 
realize that sellers are by law re- 
quired to sell at ceilings or under. 

No. 10 yellow cling peaches of 
all grades—fancy, choice, stand- 
ard, water and pie, have been in 
wide call, but the demand has not 
been satisfied. 

All the California fruit canners 
called the trade’s attention to the 
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syrup content this year, being 10 
per cent less on the average, than 
regular or like it was last year. 
This has meant considerable block- 
ing out of the syrup clause on 
buyer’s private labels. 


PINEAPPLE — Chicago distribu- 
tors have been cheered up by un- 
expected arrivals from Hawaii, but 
still—far from enough. 

Cuban pineapple canners con- 
tinue to record sizeable volume in 
this area. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—With fruit 
prices having been named from 
California, it is expected Oregon 
and Washington canners will soon 
announce opening quotations on 
fresh prune plums and pears. 

The berry “picture” is almost 
“washed up.” 


CITRUS FRUITS — Much specula- 
tion seems to be going the rounds 
here as to just what Texas and 
Florida canners will be permitted 
to pack and offer the civilian trade 
this coming citrus season. Mean- 
while, the going market on sections 
for prompt shipment is: 


No. 2 tin fancy sections, $1.25, 
Florida; 46-oz. fancy sections, 
$3.35, Florida; No. 5 fancy sec- 
tions, $5.50, Florida. 


FISH—The Maine pack is still 
light and the Northern California 
run on sardines has just started. 
California sardine prices have been 
rolled back. The figures are given 
elsewhere in this issue. Shrimp— 
developing added interest now 
that consumer advertising is to 
start again. The fall pack is be- 
lieved to have started off favor- 
ably. Tuna and salmon markets 
are unchanged. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(Formerly the food broker) (see 
previous issues) : 

Let’s review these figures again 
as compiled by the Census Bureau. 
You have a total of two billion dol- 
lars of food and grocery products 
sold by and through resident sales 
agents in all parts of the country. 
The total selling cost of such busi- 
ness was less than 2 per cent or to 
be exact, 1.8 per cent. Business 
analysts say this is a wonderful 
record and a record that cannot be 
beat, no matter what the industry 


or line of work might be. To mal. 2 
those figures even more impressiv. , 
here’s a comparison: 

Average cost food and groceiy 
field selling through brokers 1.8 
per cent. 

Average cost food and procery 
field selling by manufacturers di- 
rect sales offices 11.1 per cent. 

Canners accustomed to paying 
their resident sales agents 2 per 
cent and sometimes 2!4 and 3 
per cent, might say—how is this 
1.8 per cent figured? The volume 
of two billion dollars was not all 
canned foods. It was sugar, cereals, 
and the “thousand-and-one” gro- 
cery items that food distributors 
handle. (To be continued.) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


All Canners Busy—All Business on Allot- 
ment Basis Based on Former Years’ Pur- 
chases—West Coast Pea Prices—Asparagus 
Well Sold Up—Government Needs 3 Million 
Cases of Salmon—High Tuna Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Aug. 28, 1942. 


CANNING—Peach packing is at 
its height, pears are coming on 
with a rush and tomatoes are call- 
ing for attention, testing the abil- 
ity of the growers to get the fruit 
off the trees and vines and the fa- 
cilities of canners to get it into 
cans. A good job is being done, 
considering the circumstances, but 
more fruit could be canned and 
dried if sufficient labor were to be 
had. A few months ago it was 
proposed to bring Chinese labor 
from Cuba to save the situation 
and later plans were launched to 
import labor from Mexico. These 
plans fizzled out and it is now qui‘e 
evident that as far as the harves:- 
ing and processing of this seasor s 
crops of fruits and vegetables a e 
concerned growers and packes 
will have to depend on nearly 
sources of labor. Perhaps it is n t 
too early to commence plannii g 
the handling of next year’s cro’ s 
and the putting into effect of a ru e 
that those who eat must work. 


NO FORMAL PRICES—As the se 
son advances it is becoming mo 
and more evident that compar. 
tively few formal opening pric: 


Us 
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' be made. Practically all busi- 
; is being booked on an allot- 
.. nt basis, with deliveries in di- 
: proportion to the purchases 
ie by buyers in recent years. 
».y in rare instances are allot- 
m.uts declined by buyers, but some 
roe specimens of persuasion and 
loie are advanced for increasing 
the size of some of these. 


- 


vEAS—During the week, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby brought out open- 
ing prices on 1942 pack peas for 
shipment from the cannery at 
Walla Walla, Washington. Orders 
specify the shipment of one-half 
immediately and the balance before 
the end of the year. It is specifi- 
cally set forth that the firm’s offi- 
cial ceiling price is higher than the 
list, which is as follows: 


Sweet Variety Peas: Libby’s 
fancy garden, picnic .9714, No. 303 
$1.30, No. 2 tall $1.45; Libby’s 
fancy No. 1-sieve, picnic $1.15, No. 
303 $1.60, No. 2 tall $1.75; Libby’s 
fancy No. 2-sieve, No. 303 $1.45, 
No. 2 tall $1.70; Libby’s fancy No. 
3-sieve, No. 303 $1.30, No. 2 tall 
$1.45; Libby’s fancy No. 4-sieve, 
No. 303 $1.20, No. 2 tall $1.35, No. 
10 $7.00; Libby’s fancy No. 5- 
sieve, No. 303 $1.1714, No. 2 tall 
$1.30, No. 10 $6.75; Libby’s fancy 
No. 6-sieve, No. 303 $1.1714, No. 
2 tall $1.30, No. 10 $6.75; Libby’s 
artificially colored jumbo green, 
No. 10 $6.75; Rode-Dale garden, 
No. 303 $1.05, No. 2 tall $1.1714; 
Happy-Vale, large, No. 303 $.95, 
No. 2 tall $1.0714, No. 10 $5.75. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby have also 
brought out opening prices on Cali- 
fornia pack asparagus. All but 
two items in the list were sold up 
wh: » the list was issued and with- 
in ‘ vo days these two items, which 
We » center cut spears, were sold 
up The prices are: Green tipped 
an’ white asparagus, No. 2 tall 
Li! »’s spears, $2.80; picnic tips, 
$1. 14; No. 1 square tips, $3.55; 
Nc 2 tall Hills-Dale center cut 
sp: _s, $1.00, and No. 10 Hills-Dale 
ce cut spears, $5.40. All green 
as -agus, No. 2 tall Libby’s 
3, $3.40; picnic tips, $2.2714, 
ar No. 1 square tips, $3.85. 


California Packing Corpo- 
ra. i) has brought out 1942 open- 
orices on the firm’s mid-West 


Th: 
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pack of peas under the Del Monte 
brand. Early garden sugar peas 
are quoted at 84 cents for buffet, 
$1.50 for No. 303 and $1.6214 for 
No. 2 tall, with midget sugar or 
early peas at $1.16 picnic and 
$1.76 for No. 2 tall. A pack of 
early garden peas has been made 
in glass in the No. 303 size and 
this is quoted at $1.5714. This con- 
cern has also brought out opening 
prices on Del Monte brand aspara- 
gus, but this included only three 
items, No. 2 tall, priced at $2.65; 
No. 1 square, $3.45, and No. 2 tall 
in all green asparagus, at $3.25. 


A splendid demand has been had 
on asparagus and many operators 
are compietely sold up. One packer 
who is still in a position to care 
for some business that 90 per cent 
of the part left for the civilian 
trade has been moved. In recent 
years there has usually been a part 
of the pack unsold at the end of 


the season. 


The flood of peaches pouring in- 
to canneries and the scarcity of 
cannery labor, particularly in met- 
ropolitan plants, is interfering 
with the normal production of fruit 
cocktail. Much of this item is 
packed when peaches and pears 
are available, but in some plants 
it is found necessary to devote full 
attention to getting peaches into 
cans. It is suggested that more 
fruit cocktail will be a repack item 
than in recent years. 


SALMON—Salmon packers have 
been advised that Governmental 
agencies will need at least 3,000,- 
000 cases of this fish. Those who 
wish may sell their entire packs to 
the Government and prices will 
take into consideration the usual 
differentials for different districts. 
The 1-pound size is desired, but 
halves will be accepted. The pack 
in Alaska is proving better from 
some districts than was expected, 
but cannot prove of record-break- 
ing proportions. 


TUNA—The first albacore catch 
of the season was brought into 
Monterey Bay, near San Francisco, 
during the week and promptly sold 
at $400 a ton, a record price in this 
district. That’s expensive meat—20 
cents a pound::on the fin, so to 
speak. The sardine run here is im- 


proving and more than 20 fishing 
boats from the Oregon Coast have 
come down to fish. The sardine 
pack for the season is still under 
the 100,000 case mark. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Season Opened on Shrimp—Crabs Ending— 
Shrimp Small in Size Early in Season. 


By “ B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 28, 1942. 


SHRIMP—The shrimp season in 
Louisiana opened this past week 
and the amount produced was very 
satisfactory. Due to them being 
small and medium to a great extent 
the bulk of the catches went to the 
canneries, as the raw headless 
shrimp market can use only a 
limited amount of the small and 
medium shrimp. 


Production of shrimp in Ala- 
bama fell off about 100 barrels and 
the bulk of the shrimp produced 
went to the raw headless dealers. 


The production of hard crabs 
this past week was about fifty per 
cent less than it was the previous 
one, due partly to the scarcity of 
the crabs and then, too, to some of 
the crabbers having knocked off 
crabbing to go shrimping. 


There were about one hundred 
more barrels of oysters produced 
this past week than the previous 
one and the production of oysters 
is expected to take a big boost next 
week when the raw oyster season 
opens on September 1. 


Now the shrimp boats are al- 
lowed to fish in the bays, lakes and 
bayous where the shrimp are more 
plentiful and very few boats go out 
in the Gulf. This being the case, 
it is difficult to obtain large shrimp 
at the first of the season and the 
raw market has to use frozen 
shrimp if they want large and if 
there are any available. The shrimp 
pack at the beginning of the sea- 
son consists mostly of small and 
medium. 


The decrease in cold storage 
holdings in the Gulf States shows 
only 3 per cent this past week as 
against a decrease of 29 per cent 
the previous week. This may be 
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explained by the fact that a por- 
tion of the shrimp produced this 
past week were put in the freezers, 
due to the raw, headless shrimp 
market being unable to absorb 
them. The trade buys small and 
medium headless raw shrimp very 


cautiously, but will buy large 
frozen headless shrimp in prefer- 
ence. It is doubtful if there are 
very many large and jumbo shrimp 
left in storage, the bulk of the 
frozen shrimp in storage now is 
medium. 


THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


Wet Fields make tomato harvesting difficult. 


Sweet corn 


crop late but generally good. Some borer damage. 


Bringing together the most recent in- 
.formation on the 1942 tonnage of 4 im- 
‘portant truck crops in prospect for 
processing to show a comparison with 
the 1941 estimated production of these 
crops, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says: This year’s production of 
green peas is expected to exceed last 
year’s tonnage by about 34 per cent; the 
1942 tonnage of snap beans is now esti- 
mated at 37 per cent above the 1941 
crop; and the 1942 prospective tonnage 
of sweet corn and tomatoes on August 15 
exceeds last year’s production by 18 per 
cent and 17 per cent, respectively. 


SNAP BEANS 


The 1942 production of snap beans for 
processing is indicated to be 180,700 tons, 
which is 37 per cent larger than the crop 
of 1941. This estimate is based on re- 
ports from snap bean processors received 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
containing information on the condition 
of the crop on August 15 and probable 
yield per acre. In 1941, the estimated 
production was 132,020 tons and the 
average production for the preceding 10- 
year (1931-40) period was 84,200 tons. 

The yield indicated on August 15 for 
1942 is 1.74 tons per acre. In 1941, the 
yield obtained was 1.64 tons per acre 
and the average yield for the preceding 
10-year (1931-40) period was 1.59 tons 
per acre. Only a few widely scattered 
States, including Maine, Michigan and 
South Carolina showed less favorable 
yield prospects on August 15 than two 
weeks earlier. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato production prospects declined 
about 2 per cent during the first two 
weeks of August, mostly on account of 
too much rainy weather in the Middle 
Atlantic States. On August 15, a total 
production of 3,289,000 tons of tomatoes 
for processing in 1942 was in prospect 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with 2,802,- 
500 tons estimated for 1941 and an aver- 
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age of 1,631,800 tons for the preceding 
10-year (1931-40) period. 

August 15 indications point to a yield 
of 5.37 per acre for 1942. This com- 
pares with 6.08 tons obtained in 1941 and 
an average of 4.38 tons for the preceding 
10-year (1931-40) period. During the 
first two weeks of August, yield prospects 
for New York, Illinois, the Ozarks, Colo- 
rado and Utah showed some improve- 
ment. Rains damaged the: crop some- 
what in the Middle Atlantic States and 
in some areas north of the Ohio river. 
The reduction in tonnage prospects up 
until August 15 more than offset the 
improvement elsewhere, with the result 
of lower prospective yields for the 
United States on August 15 than were 
indicated on August 1. 


FOWLERTON, IND., Aug. 19—Look good 
but weather has been too wet, resulting 
in some loss from water and from blight. 
Expect about the same total tons in 
Indiana for 1942 as there was in 1941. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 22—Crop looks 
excellent; quality fine and quantity good. 
Just starting to pick a few; will start 
canning Tuesday. 


IRONTO, VA., Aug. 20—The crop in this 
section is only about 75% in acreage and 
in yield. 


MONETA, VA., Aug. 20—Crop is about 
80% of normal in our section. Lots of 
rain which makes it hard to get them 
out of field. Lots of cracked tomatoes. 
Some labor shortage and we are having 
trouble getting age certificates for chil- 
dren 16 to 17 years old, which are about 
all that is left. This week and next 
week are the heaviest weeks of canning 
with about 1,000 cases of No. 2’s per day. 


CORN 


On the basis of reports received by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from canners and freezers of sweet corn, 
containing information on the condition 
of the crop on August 15 and probable 
yield per acre, a total production of 
1,331,500 tons is indicated for 1942. This 


compares with 1,125,000 tons for 1£41 
and an average of 678,300 tons for :he 
preceding 10-year (1931-40) period. 
On August 15 the indicated yield | or 
1942 was 2.67 tons per acre. This co n- 
pares with 2.56 tons for 1941 and an 
average for the preceding 10-year (19°:1- 
40) period of 2.18 tons per acre. The 
yield now indicated is the highest yicld 
on record for sweet corn for processitig, 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 19 — Sweet 
Corn: Start pack next week. Acreage 
increased about 30%. Yield will be 
normal. Late plantings may get caught 
by frost. 


LODI, WIs., Aug. 18—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage about the same as last year. 
Prospects are very fine about 95%. Crop 
matured somewhat unevenly but at that 
expect a better than average yield. Qual- 
ity is exceptionally fine. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 25—Sweet Corn: 
Very late and most plants are just 
getting under way this week. Consider- 
able unevenness has been reported but 
fields now seem to be evening up. Seri- 
ous corn borer infestation is reported 
from three different areas in the Eastern 
part of the State. Where the ear itself 
is infested, it is probably the best prac- 
tice to discard the ear rather than try 
to trim it. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 22—Beets: Crop 
very good; plenty of nice beets now 
ready but no cans to put them in. 
Growers are a bit peeved at _ this 
situation. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 25—Snap Beans: 
Coming in with heavy deliveries this 
week and some plants have almost more 
than they can handle. Deliveries last 
week were generally light. Some frost 
damage occurred Sunday night, killing 
plants in a few places and killing only 
the tops in others. The extent of the 
damage is not fully ascertained as yet 
but probably is not very serious. 

Peas: Canning is still in progress in 
the Northern part of the State, but is 
expected to wind up by the end of this 
week. 


IN MEMORIAM 


SANFORD E. ALLRED 
Sanford E. Allred, Manager of Ass 
ciated Canneries plant at Ogden, Uta: 
died August 8 following a brief illnes:. 
Mr. Allred was 71 years old and had bee: 
with the firm for 22 years. Two soi ; 
and a daughter survive. 


A. HAARMANN 


August Haarmann, 53-year-old pa 
owner and manager of F. A. Haarmar 
Vinegar & Pickle Company, Omah: 
Nebraska, died recently in Greele. 
Colorado. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


in the numerous changes being made in the canning factories 
throughout the country there is probably just the machine, 
sl pply or entire factory, that you want. Now’s the time to 
pick up needed used machinery at a price, or turn idle holdings 
into cash. Make your offering or list your needs on this page to 
accomplish your objective quickly at very little cost. The rates— 
straight reading, no display: One to three times, per line 40 
cents, four or more times, per line 30 cents, minimum charge 
per ad, $1.00. Count eight average words to the line. Count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words: Short line counts as full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Quick Can Straightners. Prices: 
$20.00. W. H. Souder Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


$18.00 and 


FOR SALE—6 Open Retorts 42”x72”, for immediate delivery. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1 Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press, 42 inch racks with 
10 inch diameter ram, complete with 48 cloths and press racks, 
2 press beds; 1 Hydraulic Pump; Gauges. All in good condi- 
tion. Keystone Cooperative Grape Assn., North East, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Three No. 2 Hansen Pea Fillers in A-1 condi- 
tion, at $350 each. Reason for changing, have installed all 
high speed equipment. Adv. 2650, The Canning Trade. 


'R SALE—Knapp Labeling Machine for No. 1 and No. 2 size 
in A-1 condition. Pappas Bros. & Gillies Co. Egg 
a! or City, N. J. 


% SALE—One Sprague-Sells Corporation Pumpkin Press, 


| 30, Serial No. 120, in A-1 condition, practically good as 
Adv. 2652, The Canning Trade. 


X SALE—One 3-basket Upright Retort; 9 Baskets—Chan- 

nn Construction; $275. One Meat and Bone Hog Crusher 
34800) ; $1250. All guaranteed in A-1 condition. North- 
‘econditioning Co., 2930 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


% SALE—One Sterling Peeling Machine, Model 28, Serial 
slightly used. Adv. 2655, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Whole Grain Corn Cannery, latest 
machinery, in fine farming section, on main lines of B. & O. R. R. 
at Monrovia, Frederick County, Md. Have canned beans and 
tomatoes and could pack fine peas with added equipment. Have 
900 acres of corn this year under contract. Nearest cannery 
11 miles away. Interested parties can see plant in operation 
after August 11. Poor health is reason for selling. George 
W. McComas, Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Rio Grande Valley Vegetable and 
Fruit Canning Plant with large warehouse, and situated on 4% 
acres owned in fee. Adv. 2653, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Elgin Semi-automatic or Hand Feed Capper. Post 
Office Box 368, Fremont, Ohio. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want Morgan or Doig 
Nailing Machines at once. State make, size, best cash price. 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Four large Buck Snippers, must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Adv. 2646, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man from 45 to 55 to put up Pickles, Sauer Kraut, 
Beans and Tomatoes. Wages and percentage. Furnish house 
free. Mary H. S. Myers, Webster, Fla. 


WANTED—Engineer. Eastern manufacturer of recording 
and control devices needs several engineers for industrial instru- 
ment application work. Applicants should be familiar with the 
practice and theory of processes in food industries and with the 
contruction and use of available instruments and control devices 
therein. Must be capable of visualizing future needs of indus- 
try for devices not yet available. A good education in physics 
or in chemical engineering considered essential. Applicants 
must be U. S. Citizens. Reply B-2, P. O. Box 3495, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WANTED—Experienced Texas fruit and vegetable canning 
Plant Foreman, in charge of production and personnel. Year 
round employment. References. Adv. 2654, The Canning Trade. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoran yw Westminster, Ma. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS. 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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will last a season or more longer 


At No Extra Cost 
Write for Samples and Prices 


RIVERSIDE 


MURFREESBORO, 


300-GAME 
WINNERS 


When Robert Moses (Lefty, to you!) Grove, pitching for the Boston Red Sox, July 
25, 1941, plastered the Cleveland Indians with a 10 to 6 defeat he joined a very exclu- 
sive group of basebail immortals—pitchers who had won 300 games or more. Lefty 
makes only an even dozen in all baseball history. , It requires a record of 
real achievement dingly superior performance—to place a man or machine 
in the hall of fame. Therefore, when not just one, but all 
major Langsenkamp production units have firmly estab- 
lished their superiority, it indicates that Langsenkamp 
design, engineering and construction must be basically 
better. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 6th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CHANGED HIS OPINION 


There was an old man who had a grouch and a pretty 
daughter. The daughter attracted young men to his home, but 
the grouch sometimes drove them away. Besides, the old man 
was not in any hurry to have his daughter marry and leave him. 

One afternoon, as the old man sat on the porch of his home, 
a young man called. While waiting for the daughter to come 
down, he sat on the porch near the father. To start a conversa- 
tion, the young man said: 

“Looks like rain, Mr. Brown.” 

“?Tain’t goin’ to rain,” said the old man. 

There was a silence for a few moments, then the old man 
said, “What’s your name, young man?” 

“My name’s Jones, Richard Jones, son of Newton Jones of 
Hopeville.” 

“What, you’re not the son of my old friend, Newt Jones? 
Well, it may rain.” 


GUESS IT 


Suave Auto Salesman: It runs so smoothly you can’t feel it, 
so quietly you can’t hear it, has such perfect ignition you can’t 
smell it, and as for speed—you can’t see it. 

Londoner: My word! How do you know the bally thing is 
there? 


RELIEVED 


Bo: Hello, Bill, I hear you’ve been sick. 
Zo: Yeah, but when the doctor told me it wasn’t asthma I 
breathed a lot easier. 


NOT TRUE TO NAME 


“What’s the matter, Bobby? Why are you crying?” 
“Aw, my kite won’t fly, and my dad made it out of fly 
paper, too.” 


SIMPLE 


Abraham Lincoln was resting in a hotel lobby. As usual, 
the village dudes had congregated there and one, bolder than 
the rest, remarked: 

“Mr. Lincoln, your speech was good, but there were some 
points quite beyond my reach.” . 

Lincoln looked up and chuckled: “I’m sorry for you; I once 
had a dog that had the same trouble with fleas.” 


HADN’T TRAVELLED MUCH 


An Easterner stood on the veranda of a little Western hotel 
and watched the sun go down. 

“By George,” he exclaimed to the native sitting nearby, “that’s 
certainly a gorgeous sunset, isn’t it,” 

“Not bad,” was the answer. “Not bad for a little place like 
Hoopville.” 


JANE SPEAKS 


Husband (feeling a twinge in the back while he is tuning /1 
the radio): I believe I’m getting lumbago. 

Wife: What’s the use, dear You won’t be able to understanJ 
a word they say. 


WARM WELCOME 


Servant (to lion-tamer in cage): Your tailor is here wit. 
his bill. 
Lion-tamer: Tell him to come in. 
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NEWIMPROVED BASKET 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mochinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman compan. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls; N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ee. Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Serlin Chapman Compony. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS. Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisl:o!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cooking. 
Berlir. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish ‘m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
...ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc: \EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berl! “chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis ‘m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo:! achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La P Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. ? bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C.. \&YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Ber! iapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi: \-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La! - Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. ! bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


c EYORS, Hydraulic. 
Ber] “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chepean Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. ° 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., my Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Go. Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
tlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Tmeawe Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


orlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

achinery ra le ton, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

B-rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, lin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning ladwetry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


gsenkamp ana Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 4 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
eed — & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


Northrup, Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor 2. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, 1!. 
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REVOLVING HOPPER 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


funnels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BFANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


A New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


ARTISTIC 


ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


THE 


SSX 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


SS 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Y 
Y 


0. 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 
\" \ CAN STOP 
CHANGE 
= | 
PLAIN, | | 
VARNISHED, 
EMBOSSED. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 


$08 W. WASHINGTON «CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BEANS 


N 
prac SWEET CORN 


